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TRAVELING  NOTES  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  /. 


To  the  Editor:  - 

Dear  Sih:  Your  valuable  publication,  the  IfoMTUT  BmxBTiN,  I  have  read  once 
the  very  first  number,  and  I  wiA  to  take  this  opportunity  to  complinMit  yon  and  the 
staff  in  the  Bureau  for  the  worthy  manner  in  whfch  it  is  isBtted.  Yon  are  to  be  espe- 
ciaUy  compUmmted  on  the  marked  improvwnent  Aat  has  been  so  characteristic  of 
the  vdumea  of  the  last  two  years.  Bemarira  of  genuine  admiration  for  the  Bulletin 
are C(ni8la&tly  expressed  by  both  travelers  and  natives  throughout  Central  America. 

Rom  careful  and  sincere  but  friendly  critics  I  have  heard,  however,  an  occasional 
comment  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  picturesque  and  attractive  side  of  Latin  America 
was  at  last  receiving  the  attention  it  deserved,  the  practical  side  was  seldom  given  the 
emphasis  it  merited.  The  stranger  is  indeed  glad  to  know  that  the  city  of  Guatemala 
can  now  be  reached  by  an  all-rail  route  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  traveler, 
and  especially  the  commercial  traveler,  wants  or  even  demands  more  than  that.  He 
desires  details,  the  simple  minutiae  of  daily  experiences,  which  will  bea  valuable  guide 
in  his  own  future  plans  for  invading  a  new  territory.   Hitherto  this  tmveler  has  in  vain 

turned  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  Uterary  man.  Neverthelem  I  have  had  abundmt  practical  expe- 
riences n<»th  ol  the  Isthmus  of  PSwiama,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  aimn^ 
ableform.  I  dudl  just  tdliriiat  I  know  to  be  fMrts,  capable  as  such  ol  aiding  th^ 
come  after*  and  of  saving  Uum  bm  pitialls  into  which  simple  ignorance  m^t  lead 
tfm.  Pediape  you  will  nev«  print  my  remarks,  but  I  shall  not  grieve  much,  for 
the  chief  cure  ol  a  eaeettke$  $etibendi  is  to  put  the  words  and  ideas  on  paper;  after  that 
it  is  a  matter  cl  seeoDdary  ii^iortaace  irtiethw  th^  ever  reach  th^ 

public. 


'*I  think  I'll  do  Central  America,"  a  mighty  bright  and  pushing  commercial  travel- 
ing man  said  to  me  a  few  months  ago.  can  give  three  months  to  it,  and  my  house 
would  like  to  see  me  clean  up  a  new  territory,  anyhow."  As  my  advice  was  not  asked 
in  the  matter,  it  was  not  given,  but  this  remark  set  me  thinking.  How  many  travelers, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  know  how  to  do  Central  America  so  as  to  get  a  clear  insight 
into  the  various  and.  distinct  conditions  in  all  five  Republics?  Very  few,  according 
to  my  experience.  The  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  RngjKshwian,  and  even  the 
Spaniard,  can  cover  the  temtory  torn  tte  Bio  Grande  to  the  Mhmus,  but  the  Yankee 
salesman  is  sddom  seen.  The  tourirt,  even,  has  only  recndybsgon  to  show  an  intdU- 
gentappreciationolthebeautiesofCortaBfca,orolthedelksiow 
Since  the  <q>ening  of  the  raflways  bam  Ae  Atlantic  side,  tiiese  two  countries  have 
more  and  more  attracted  the  pleasure  seeker  and  the  student,  but  Nicaragua,  Salva- 
dor, and  H<mduras  are  entities  as  indistinct  in  the  thought  or  imagination  of  the  ordi- 
nary  traveler,  as  are  Turkey,  Morocco,  and  Afganistan.  I  confess  an  ignorance  about 
tbese  three  old-world  countries,  but  I  do  know  a  great  deal  about  all  five  Republics  of 
Central  America.  Years  of  downright  experience  in  covering  them  with  a  practical 
purpose  has  taught  me  lessons  of  real  value  about  them,  and  if  the  Bulletin  is  kind  lo 
me  it  will  help  spread  this  experience  all  over  the  Americas. 


Ten  years  ago  I  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  (Caribbean  Sea  for  the  first  time. 
I  traveled  in  a  nasty  little  Norwegian  banana  tramp,  which  had  two  pens  called  state- 
rooms, with  three  beds  apiece,  but  as  soon  as  the  steamer  entered  the  Tropics  the  only 
decent  place  to  sleep  was  the  deck.  Panama  was  then  abandoned  by  the  Frendi, 
ignored  by  the  Colombians,  and  abused  generally  by  the  whde  woriid.  Bvmaem  wee 
at  a  standstill.  The  wharves  rottingt  alfhough  boats  tied  up  to  them  becenee 
dwve  was  scnne  txslBe  acfosB  the  lethmua  for  the  west  coeste  of  Geateal  and  Soath 
America.  Gol<m  and  Ftoama  were  fevw  beds;  the  meiy  halntable  hotds  veie  the 
Genttal  in  Ftaamaand  the  Wadiii«ton  in  Cdon,  the  two  cities  being  otherwbediitsr» 
pictoiesqae,  and  fotdgn.  Even  five  yean  ago,  i^en  the  activities  of  the  present 
r^ime  had  been  well  begun,  transportation  facilities  were  somewhat  subject  to  criti- 
cism. BnsiaesB  was  better,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gamble  about  it.  Prosperity 
on  the  Isthmus  might  hwt»  but  quiek  sates  for  cash  was  the  role,  and  no  great  study 
waaaiven  to  the  future. 

To-day  a  miracle  has  been  accomplished  before  our  eyes.  Everybody  knows  ^rtiat 
hygienic  changes  have  taken  place,  but  not  everybody  is  aware  <3t  the  real  national 
spiiitandambitim  in  tiieRepublicof  Panama  itsdl  The  country  is  actuidly  growing, 
and  its  consuming  power  outside  the  sone  is  noticeably  progressive.  I  wish  I  htA 
time  to  discufls  this  point;  if  tiielBinxam  everadn  0^ 
bosuieBsm  Fiaami^  aithmq^itisnowal^^ 

Americana  iao?t  count  for  nmdi,  and  it  is  thdr  own  fault,  too.  What  I  want  to  do, 
howevwpia  to  i^ven  picture  ot  traveling  conditions,  a^ 

trade. 

I  have  just  been  to  Panama.  I  left  New  Orleans  in  as  comfortable  a  steamer  as  ever 
stirred  salt  water.  The  appointments  were  as  first  class  as  any  traveler  could  wish. 
These  boats  run  on  a  regular  schedule  of  five  days  between  New  Orleans  and 
Colon.  There  are  others,  equally  comfortable  and  regular,  of  several  lines,  between 

New  York  and  Cotoi,  so  that  the  trip,  as  far  as  ccmcems  conv^ence  in  tmveling,  is 
even  plea«nter  tiian  crossing  the  Atlantic.  When  I  landed  at  Colon,  too,  I  found 
great  changes  from  ten  years  ago.  To  be  sure  there  is  ho  decent  hotel  in  Colon,  but 
the  streets  are  paved,  the  danger  of  fever  is  at  an  end,  and  a  civilized  railway  station 
with  all  modem  improvements  makes  the  traveler  feel  as  if  he  were  in  the  States. 

But  he  isn*t.  Even  in  Panama  he  is  in  Latin  (Spanish)  America,  and  he  makes  a 
huge  mistake  if  he  doesn't  recognize  it,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  tourist,  who  is 
seeking  for  the  strange  and  unusual,  but  of  the  man  of  business  who  goes  for  a  purpose, 
and  can  return  home  only  when  that  purpose  is  accomplished.  I  am  speaking  to  that 
man  who  said  he  would  **do"  Central  America  in  three  months. 

I  took  the  train  leaving  Colon  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  partly  because  it  would 
bring  me  to  Panama  in  time  for  a  good  breakfut  at  the  ISvdi  Hotel,  partly  also  because 
most  trains  in  Central  Amoica  leave  one  sUe  or  the  other  at  sonrise,  and  it  is  well  to 
begin  to  get  used  to  it  as  sotm  as  possible.  Ihe  man  who  can  not  get  up  at  4,  drink 
his  ccdtee  and  catch  his  train  at  5,  had  better  stay  away  from  Soni^mea 
he  will  not  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  train  to  catch,  for  many  a  tr^overHie  mountains 
must  be  made  on  mule  or  hmseback;  inthatcaeeChetmvderhasnodhoice;  he  must 
start  before  sunrfee,  or  he  arrives  ikndiere  and  accomplishes  nothii^.  The  Panama 
Bailroad  charges  5  cents  gold  a  mile,  with  no  reductions.  As  the  distance  from  (Mon 
to  Panama  is  48  miles,  the  cost  can  be  easily  recfcmied. 

The  Tivoli  Hotel  in  Panama  is  first  class  in  every  particular.  It  is  managed  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  on  the  straight  American  plan.  Three  square  meals  a 
day,  beginning  with  a  substantial  breakfast,  including  buckwheat  cakes — if  the 
traveler  can  not  get  out  of  that  habit — are  furnished,  and  there  are  rooms  with  private 
baths,  if  this  luxury  is  requested.  The  Tivoli  is  a  revelation  to  those  who  knew 
Panama  years  ago,  when  it  was  altc«getber  a  Spanish-American  town.  Then  the 


Central,  even  yet  frequented  by  those  who  have  to  sojourn  in  the  city,  either  for 
.businen  or  because  of  the  interval  between  Bteameis,  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
traveling  world.   Every  lai^vage  was  heard  there,  every  nationality  was  seen.  The 
Central  is  still  a  popular  resort,  but  Yankees  frequent  it  less  and  less,  nowadays. 

This  word  '  *  Yankees  "  I  use  advisedly .  We  from  the  * '  States  "  are  all  Yankees  (  Yan- 
quis  or  Yanhes)  in  Spanish  America.  It  is  no  term  of  reproach,  but  an  appellation 
thrust  upon  us  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  from  those  of  other 
Republics  of  America.  I,  as  a  Yankee,  went  to  the  Tivoli.  It  lies  within  the  cai»l 
suburb  of  Ancon,  but  the  legal  rate  of  10  cents  gold— 20  cents  silvei^-lor  a  single  trip 
in  a  public  conveyance  carries  the  traveler  to  its  door  from  any  part  ol  the  city. 

1 1  d  oes  seem  to  me  as  if  I  never  would  get  started  on  my  rtory,  but  I  murt  stop  h«fe 
to  interpret  for  the  stranger  the  significance  of  Ae  money  in  PUama.  The  Republic 
ha8a8UvtfcoinagedEfraeti0n8offt^ld)balboaordoUar.  Its  vahie  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Goveammenta  of  both  Panama  and  the'  Unitsd  States,  so  that  the  half -balboa,  the 
bluest  value  ccdiwd,  repssenta  exactly  the  value  <rf  50  cents  in  American  mcmey. 
The  nativea,  however,  eould  not  resist  the  temptation  to  call  this  50-cent  piece  a 
pesOi  A  p€»o  in  all  countries  having  such  a  denomination  is  commonly,  but  incor- 
rectly, called,  in  English,  a  dollar.  A  peso,  moreover,  is  supposed  to  have  100  cents, 
be  th^  called  centavo6,  ckitimos,  or  centesimos.  Therefore  this  misnamed  Pana- 
manian peso  is  without  reason  divided  into  100  imaginary  cents,  2  of  which  must  go 
to  make  up  the  value  of  the  1  cent  gold.  Thus  a  condition  has  arisen  in  the  Repub- 
lic, as  well  as  in  the  zone,  which  has  its  foundation  in  tradition  only,  but  which  is 
so  deeply  rooted  that  even  the  I.  C.  C.  (Isthmian  Canal  Commission)  recognizes  it 
by  dividing  its  employees  now,  since  the  gold  standard  was  introduced,  just  as  be- 
fore that  date,  into  gold  and  silver  employees.  The  result  is  that  all  Ic^  prices  are 
quoted  in  terms  of  the  American  (gold)  dollar;  railway  tidtets,  Tivdi  Hotel  rates, 
and  postage  stamps  are  included. '  All  cMnmeicial  prices  are  quoted  in  terms  of  the 
fictitiousandtiaditional  local  doUar,  or  ]MM.  The  legal  mteforacaniage  is  10  cento; 

the  price  stated  by  the  cochero  (driver)  is  always  20  cents,  and  he  may  sometimes  add 
the  word  plaia  (silver),  for  the  understanding  of  the  stranger.  A  shirt  costs,  say,  3 
pesos,  and  frequently  the  shopkeeper  will  say  three  dollars;  this  means  f  1.50  gold.  It 
is  a  very  artificial  adjustment  of  prices,  but  as  loi^  as  the  native  and  day  laborer  are 
stimulated  by  the  beUef  that  they  are  thereby  paid  in  greater  abuiodanoe  fcr  thefar 
4ictivity,  the  confusicm  in  money  values  will  prevail.  The  tmvder  Aonld  bewr 
this  lesBcm  in  mind,  or  he  win  oAm  ridscafcukte  his  expense 

Well,  then,  I  am  at  Ihe  Tivoli  Hotel,  and  have  started  out  tn  make  my  prcrfesnonal 
calls  as  a  sales  agent  for  the  manuiacturing  houses  I  represmt.  How  to  accomplish 
resullB,  howtoavddtiieiybiiesQCbadpacidngand  insecure  credits,  which  so  fre- 
quently mtetfete  with  American  success  in  commercial  competition,  are  subjects  I 
dball  discuss  at  the  conclusion  of  these  articles,  if  the  Buixetin  allows  me  to  con- 
tinue. Just  now  I  am  explaining  how  to  travel;  nothing  more.  At  the  Tivoli  I  take 
^  my  last  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  hotel  I  am  used  to  back  home.  I  have  met  many  good 
Mends  among  the  merchants,  have  sold  my  usual  order,  and,  with  certain  well- 
founded  mental  reservations,  I  plan  to  begin  my  trip  to  the  Republics  of  Central 
America.  It  has  taken  me  a  week  to  cover  Panama,  and  this,  let  me  add,  is  a  fihort 
period  for  a  city  of  that  size.  I  had  hoped  to  catch  a  steamer  from  Colon,  only  48 
miles  across  the  Isthmus,  on  the  foilo^ving  day,  the  26th  of  the  month.  Two  weeks 
of  my  allotted  three  months  have  akeady  passed,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun.  If  I 
can  make  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  by  that  steamer,  I  shall  gain  several  days  and  perhaps 
keep  even  with  my  schedule. 

Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  move  across  to  Colon,  one  of  thoae  tremendous  to>pical 
rains  came  on.  I  could  not  stop  it;  I  couW  only  watdi  it  falL  The  riveia  ruse  as 
if  by  magic,  and  bd<«e  I  could  get  started  one  loi^  waa  washed  away  and  a  hnd- 


B&de  occurred  on  the  track.  Tmffic  intoraptei  for  a  cooriderable  time,  and 
even  passengers  were  delayed  for  seveial  daya.  The  teeah  was  that  I  lort  my 
steamer,  and  had  to  wait  in  Gdcm  bem  Tuesday  tiB  F^y  befiae  I  could  take 
another. 

It  is  only  190  miles  fwan  CSdon  to  Limon,  and  all  steamers  leave  in  the  afternoon 
of  one  day  to  anive  eaiiy  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  I  was  fortunate 
enoa^  to  be  admitted  at  "The  Lodge,"  in  Limon,  the  comfortable  hotel  managed 
by  the  United  Fruit  Company  Iot  its  employees  and  certain  members  of  the  traveling 
pabUc.  limon  of  to-day  is  unrecognizable  by  those  who  knew  the  sloppy  town  of 
ten  years  ago.  Its  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean;  its  park  is  a  vision  of  loveliness, 
and  there  is  a  bustling  actiiity  about  the  place  that  removes  it  entirely  from  the 
category  of  tropical  seaports,  where  travelers  land  and  escape  as  soon  as  possible  into 
the  interior.  I  had  business  in  Limon  which  took  the  better  part  of  three  days,  but 
meanwhile  the  rains  had  done  damage  along  the  line;  derritmbes  (landslides)  had 
occurred,  so  that  it  was  five  days  before  I,  with  my  baggage,  could  reach  San  Jose, 
the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  105  miles  inland  and  nearly  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Three  weeks  gone,  with  the  harder  travel  still  to  comci. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  drawing  an  unfavorable  or  exaggerated  picture  of  my 
misadventures.  I  have  not  always  been  delayed  by  rains  in  Panama  or  Costa  Rica. 
Many  times  it  is  possible  to  go  through  without  a  break,  but  these  accidents  are  very 
apt  to  happen,  especially  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  those  Republics 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Itodco  end  the  Oaribbean  Sea.  If  the  ttaveler  is  not  prepared 
far  them,  if  he  thinks  1m  muit  leave  on  a  definite  date  and  anive  eiactly  as  per 
schedule,  and  frets  his  patience  away  ovw  lit^  mishapB  like  this,  he  will  not  make 
a  Bucceas  in  Gentnd  AsMrica,  and  somebody  ebe  should  be  s^  in  his  place. 

San  Jose  is  a  little  paradise.  It  lies  near  &e  sunounding  hiUa,  aod'so  close  to  tiie 
border  line  between  the  east  and  the  west  slopes  that  it  tias  the  benefit  of  the  heavy 
nine  of  the  one,  with  much  of  the  climatic  advmtagesof  the  other.    It  is  a  busy  place, 
too,  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  manufacturer,  the  distributing  agent,  and 
tide  investor  from  the  United  States.   The  hotels  are  poor,  rather  high  priced,  and 
almost  always  so  crowded  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  room .   The  climate  is  bracing,  even 
cold  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  during  our  summer  it  rains  very  frequently. 
The  traveler  must  prepare  himself  therefore  not  for  a  hot,  steamy  tropical  place  like 
Colon  or  Limon,  but  for  weather  that  resembles  April,  say,  in  Washington. 
The  first  step  everyone  takes  on  entering  a  country  is  to  spend  money.    In  Costa 
Rica,  for  instance,  the  traveler  must  pay  a  wharf  tax  of  about  $1  gold  before  he  is 
permitted  to  touch  land  or  to  bring  his  baggage  with  him,  apart  from  whatever  customs 
duties  may  be  le\-ied  on  his  goods.    Costa  Rica  is  on  a  gold  basis,  the  gold  money  of 
the  United  States  being  a  legal  tender  for  certain  payments.   The  standard  coin  is  . 
a  silver  colon,  with  fractional  currency  and  paper  notes  of  hij^  value.  This  eobm 
has  an  exchange  value  of  46|  cents  gold*  Hie  sl^t  fluctuatioiBB  to  which  it  ia  subject 
need  not  be  considered,  and  for  aU  practical  purposes  m  American  gold  doitar  k 
equivalent  to  ^2.15,  the  i  standing  bx  eoUm., 

Up  to  the  city  of  San  Jose,  even  Hueoug^  Golan»  Bsnaaiak  and  limon*  I  have  been 
on  iuniliar  ground.  Euf^  k  eqpoken  generally,  the  daOy  life  is  not  very  far  ant 
of  the  ocdinaty,  and  even  the  man  unacquainted  with  Spanish  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting  along  and  in  selling  his  goods,  if  he  finds  a  market.  Beyond  San  Jose,  however, 
conditions  are  different.  A  foreign  language  is  less  a  part  of  the  education  of  Ihe 
business  man;  the  successful  commercial  traveler  must  possess  some  familiarity  with 
Spanish  or  he  suffers  in  contrast  with  his  friendly  competitors,  the  Germans  and 
English,  and  if  he  can  not  explain  in  Spanish  the  technical  features  of  his  wares, 
he  will  make  small  impressions  on  his  hoped-for  customers,  and,  moreover,  he  n^Iects 
thereby  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  delicate  compliment  to  them,  for  they  appreciate 
sincerely  any  effort  made  by  the  foreigner  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  tongue. 


I  myseU  speak  a  rather  indifferent  Spanish.  At  the  theater,  for  instance,  I  seldom 
understand  the  play  or  its  wit;  in  society  I  frequently  make  ridiculous  blunders,  yet 
I  always  pei»0t  in  talking  businesB  in  Spanish;  I  learn  the  polite  phrases  that  are  so 
pretty  and  so  full  of  meaning  in  pure  Castilian,  and  I  will  bet  a  good  sum  that  this 
Uttle  effwt  of  mine  is  accountable  for  half  my  success,  for  it  put^  me  on  a  tnendJy 
footing  with  bptii  sexes  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  shows  that  I  have  some  human 
regard  for  my  commercial  associates. 

There  are  three  other  factors  in  traveling  in  Central  America  which  must  be  con- 
fltantly  borne  in  mind.    I  have  learned  the  lesson  myself,  and  1  wish  that  others  would 
accept  my  experience  as  of  seasoned  value.    The  first  is  the  character  of  the  Aoleb. 
I  know  them  from  Panama  to  Quezaltenango.    I  can  get  a  good  meal  in  every  botd 
in  Central  America.   The  man  who  says  he  can^t.  either  pretends  U>  live  in  a  KftJl 
avenue  style,  or  does  not  know  how  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  European  plan,  for  all  hotel  accommodations  include  the  room 
and  the  meals,  usually  at  a  moderate  price.    These  meals  are  the  morning  coffee,  wUh 
bread  and  butter  and ,  if  desired ,  hot  milk  in  place  of  hot  water;  often  fruit  may  be  had 
for  the  asking,  but  eggs,  though  they  are  obtainable,  cost  extra.  What  is  called 
almuerzo  comes  at  noon  and  differs  from  the  eomida  in  the  evening  only  by  the  addition 
of  a  salad,  some  dulct  (sweets)  and  perhaps  dheeee;  both  meals  are  bountiful— &  fiKi, 
the  tendency  in  Central  America  is  to  eat  too  miwii—weU  cooked  If 
ihe  oidinary  hotd  in  citiea  in  the  United  States  of  20,(NW  or  le«^  co^ 
meals  even  half  «b  appetising  as  liiose  in  hotdb  in  little  Centna  American  towns  of 
2,500,  there  would  be  leai  dyspepsia  among  the  commercial  travelers  of  the  land.  I 
state  diia  with  a  positive  conviction  based  on  long  trial,  and  defy  the  fair-minded  man 
to  amttovert  it.  Of  the  ro(»nB  I  can  not  speak  with  enthusiasm.  The  beds  are  not 
always  clean,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  each  room  containB  nM»e  beds  than  one 
BO  that  it  must  be  shared  with  others;  hrequmtly  these  rooms  have  no  windows,  the 
only  source  of  natural  light  being  the  do<wrway  that  opens  from  an  inner  court  or 
directly  onto  the  street.   The  toilet  facilities  are  usually  primitive,  one  tiny  washbowl 
and  a  scant  towel  sufficing;  the  escusados  are  almost  always  dirty,  and  the  sooner  this 
is  accepted  with  only  a  niental  protest,  the  better;  and  that  tropical  pest,  the  flea,  is 
universal. 

The  second  factor  is  the  cultivation  of  patience.  Let  me  drop  the  old  joke  of 
mafiana;  there  is  as  much  sanity  in  life  in  putting  off  many  things  till  to-morrow,  as  there 
is  in  doing  to-day  in  a  hiury  what  can  better  be  done  the  day  after.  But  no  one  frets  in 
Central  America.  Usually  there  is  only  one  train  a  day  betwem  points,  but  the  man 
is  foolidi  who  loses  his  temper  because  he  missee  that  one  train  and  muattheraioie 
wait  twenty-iourboiufeiartibe  next.  Inemtidnkofcatchingatrainuntillainafaeo* 
httely  certadn  tibat  nothing  whatever  can  poasibly  detain  me.  Many  a  time,  iriieni 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  away,  I  have  loot  a  day  for  five  minntea  addftioDal  con* 
venalkm,  but  I  never  loae  my  temper  im  that  account.  Many  a  tsme  I  have  wafted 
in  a  hot  little  seaport  with  aottting  to  do  while  the  expected  steamer  viidated  her 
ediedule  to  take  on  &dlg^  at  the  port  below.  Many  a  time  I  have  told  a  merchant 
who  put  me  off  till  the  next  morning  that  I  was  pleased  to  meet  hia  convenience  in  the 
matt^,  althou^  I  might  be  losing  a  whole  week  between  steamer  dates.  But  this 
Bort  of  patience  pays.  American  hustle  in  selling  goods  quickly  should  not  be  the 
keynote  in  Central  America;  and  I  dislike  to  admit  that  American  merchants  often 
fail  sadly  in  keeping  their  promises  of  promptness  to  deliver  goods  on  time  after  the 
sale  is  made.   Always  keep  your  temper  and  your  promises,  is  excellent  advice. 

The  third  faictor  is  a  kindly  attitude  toward  the  people  themselves  of  all  degrees.  Do 
not  listen  to  the  ill-humored  gossip  that  the  Central  Americans  hate  us.  It  is  not  true. 
They  may  hate  the  individual  who  misconducts  himself;  they  may  hate  the  corpora- 
tion who  gets  the  best  of  them ,  but  it  is  nonaense  to  assume  at  the  outset  that  any  indi- 
vidual must  run  counter  to  a  racud  antipathy.  The  man  who  has  good  goods  to  esU 
and  offers*thm  at  a  fair  price  wiU  do  bttsiaess,  but  the  man  who  canies  a  chip  on  Im 
shoulder  wodoi  und«  a  fatal  handicap.  Do  not  be  added  on  this  point.  Go  into 


Central  America  with  an  open  mind  and  a  human  spirit  of  friendBhip.  That's  all  there 
ia  to  it.  Make  your  own  impressions,  do  not  take  them  from  others,  and  be  fair  to 
yourself  and  to  them.  I  would  rather  travel  alone  and  unarmed  (as  I  have  done) 
for  three  days  in  any  part  of  Central  America,  than  for  three  hours  after  dark  eaat  of 
Broadway. 

(In  my  next  letter  I  am  going  to  take  you  through  the  real  Central  America  of  prac- 
tical daily  life.) 


GUAT£HAIJL  CeTY,  OctobCT  1,  1910. 

To  the  Editor: 

Dear  Sir:  The  Monthly  Bulletin  for  September  lies  before  me,  and  I  feel  highly 
flattered  to  see,  on  page  434,  the  heading  of  my  first  article — ^the  title  is  repeated 
above— on  my  experiences  in  Central  America,  I  am  liieroby  encouraged  to  c<mtfarae 
theee  notes,  b^ging  that  you  use  your  editorial  blue  pendl  if  anythii^  I  may  say 
appears  unsuitable  to  Ae  ehaiacter  of  your  mfgadne*  For  good  measure,  let  me  edd 
that  this  Septmb^  number  hes  of  leadalde  stattef  in  it»  end  I  dudl  peas  it  on 
emoBg  my  ttiende  to  help  tibe  cauae  aloiB^. 


I  left  myself  in  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica,  having  spent  three  weeks  on  the  way  there, 
through  Colon  and  Panama.  A  commercial  traveler  must  devote  at  least  one  week  to 
San  Jose.  It  may  not  take  that  long,  but  it  would  be  uawise  to  estimate  lees  than  that. 
Moreover,  there  are  several  towns  within  easy  reach  of  the  capital,  Bome  of  which 
should  be  visited  personally,  the  selection  depending  upon  the  line  of  goods  a  man 
carries.  Cartago,  Heredia,  and  Alajuela  are  the  larger  places,  all  on  the  railway. 
Cartago  is  the  aristocratic  neighbor,  Heredia  the  cattle  market  of  the  metropolis. 
The  people  buy  a  great  variety  of  stuff,  and  they  want  serviceable  artidea.  P<» 
instance,  stationery,  men's  ftumishings,  dress  material,  shoes,  home  supplies,  hard- 
ware; these  are  all  staples.  Groceries,  canned  foods,  dothing,  just  such  stocks  as  Hie 
prosperous  but  amservafive  fsnning  omununity  in  Indima  aaaf^t  lequiie,  een  be 
niarteted  in  Costa  Bica,  if  a  man  goes  after  it  in  tbe  liil^t  imy« 

But  four  weAs  axe  aheadyspmt,  and  I  have  not  lesUy  entered,  as  yet,  theeqwri* 

ssices  tliat  distinguisii  travel  in  Gential  Aamica  from  that  in  mm  accesrible  parts  of 
ibewadd.  lliis  begins  when  one  goes  doro  from  San  ieee  to  the  west  coast  mdom- 
tinues  the  trip  along  the  Pacific. 

Now,  h«te  is  where  I  can  give  advice  which  will  allow  my  traveling  friend,  who 
attempts  it  for  the  first  time,  to  escape  inconveniences  and  annoyances  that  cost  me 
many  an  unpleasant  lesson  before  I  learned  how.  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  clothing 
and  trfiveling  equipment  with  which  to  provide  himself. 

The  first  regard  should  be  for  the  clothing.  As  far  as  undergarinents  are  concerned, 
one  may  wear  anything  that  is  comfortable,  from  the  very  lightest  and  thinnest  gauze 
or  cotton  to  light-weight  soft  and  ventilated  wool.  I  myself  prefer  cotton.  The  ultra- 
scientific  advice  about  absorption  by  animal  over  v^etable  fiber,  etc.,  is  inconclusive, 
in  the  American  Tropics,  at  least.  I  have  sweated  in  misery  dothed  in  Jaegers,  and 
have  never  caught  a  cold,  though  wearing  only  the  flimsiest  of  SOTiieer  Airts.  I  have, 
however,  always  protected  myself,  if  the  ni^ts  aie  cool  (as  in  the  asoutalns),  or  in 
those  muggy,  sticky,  but  nevislheieK  chilly,  ni^tsthal  sometiaMsfolkv  lainy  days 
on  Oie  coast,  by  a  snug  Ibimel  d>deiHiaal  hand  pi^  w 
lequiie.  A  I^tne^Bgeedubiirilliattadied  collar  and  cu&^ 
ftir  nteamor,  train,  tir  isi^l^    Be  comfortaUbie^  healthiest  rule. 

For  oatsr9«BentB,  linen  or  cotton  ducks,  trousers  and  coat,  are  fashionable  in  coast 
towns,  bat  they  are  essily  soiled,  and,  as  the  traveler  must  have  at  least  six  suits  in 
order  to  appear  neat  and  fresh  at  all  times,  I  do  not  consider  them  practical.  They 
lateiq>toeauehioQpaiidoQBttoomuchin«a8httgbi^  Sinii^ blue seige, orany 


such  light  clothing,  is  the  best  for  continuous  wear.  Smie  persons  advise  kMki  a  la 
rniKteure,  but  I  do  not  like  it,  mysdf.  It  never  looks  quite  dean  and  always  is  con^ 
spicuous.  Evai  in  riding  across  fiie  mountains,  it  seons  to  me  unsuitable  for  ttie 
cmnmercial  traveler,  as  savoring  of  the  oflSldal. 

For  clothing  off  the  niflway,  that  is,  in  the  saddle,  I  still  prefer  a  simple  wooleD  sid^ 
made  and  used  only  for  that  purposeand  changed  as  soon  as  a  business  place  is  readied. 
Big^t  here  is  where  experience  counts  for  something.  No  man  should  attempt,  as  I 
unfortunately  have  done  in  my  earlier  tripe,  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry 
without  a  proper  and  complete  saddle  outfit.  This  must  include  the  traveling  suit 
mentioned,  broad-brimmed  soft  hat,  heavy  socks,  and  thick,  hig^-laced  ridii^  boots, 
with  close-fitting  puttees.    These  last  are  essential. 

Do  you  know  what  garapatas  are,  not  to  mention  mosquitoes,  sand  flies,  and  such 
infernal  pests  of  the  Tropics?  Garapatas  are  little  jiggers  or  tick?,  of  insignificant  size 
but  unconquerable  penetration;  they  have  a  malignant  affinity  for  one's  ankles; 
they  flourish  all  over  the  Tropics,  and  once  having  tasted  human  flesh,  they  viU.  die, 
happy  in  the  nus^  they  have  caused.  I  have  known  one  poor  fdlow  in  bed  a  week 
with  swdQen  ankles;  I  mysdf  have  had  my  mozos  (native  men  servants)  scfatch  my 
1^  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time— they  are  exfettB,  too-Hrying  to  rdieve  me  of  the 
wideed  eteatiffes,  and  yet  my  ankles  weuid  be  inw  far  weelcs  thereafter.  All  this, 
because  I  did  not  ptovide  mysdf  oaa  a  mountain  trip  with  high-laced  dioes  and  puttees. 

Then  the  complete  outfit  should  include  one's  personal  saddle,  spurs,  and  a  flexible 
waterfmof  hag,  which  can  be  rolled  tightly  and  strapped  behind  the  saddle,  but  which 
is  very  useful  for  holding  the  necessary  diange  of  clothes,  toilet,  and  other  articles 
that  can  not  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  These  impedimenta  may  seem  cumbersome, 
and  at  the  beginning  they  cost  extra  money,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are  an  economy, 
and  with  the  comfort  they  bring  are  well  worth  the  slight  trouble  they  cause.  I 
nearly  forgot  one  important  item — a  rubber  coat.  This  should  be  long  and  thin.  I 
do  not  mean  a  mackintosh  or  a  cravenette.  Simply  a  rubber  coat,  black  and  cheap. 
There  are  only  two  garments  capable  of  keeping  off  a  tropic  rain — a  slicker,  and  a 
black  rubber  coat;  the  slicker  is  too  heavy  and  unx^deldy;  the  simple  black  rubber 
coat  will  serve  all  purposes  of  protection  against  wind,  rain,  or  dust,  it  can  be  used  in 
the  evening  for  warmth  or  as  a  covcff  for  evmiing  dress,  it  costs  little  and  can  be  thrown 
away  for  a  new  ime  without  regret. 

So  mudh  for  the  prepaiatioB  to  meet  tmvel  ot  all  sotia.  Of  oouise,  if  one  does  not 
pirn  to  leave  the  easy  path  of  the  railway,  mudi  of  the  baggage  above  will  be  unneces- 
eaiy,  but  I  am  tiJking  to  the  conmoerdal  travdo*  who  wants  to  sell  his  goods,  and  he 
must  be  ready  to  go  after  the  market.  Many  parts  of  Central  America  are  to-day  as 
easy  of  access  as  southern  Indiana,  and  every  year  sees  some  advance  into  new  fields, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  the  whole  field  can  be  covered  without  the  use 
of  the  saddle  and  the  faithful  mule. 

But  here  I  have  been  taking  all  my  space  and  time  giving  advice!  It's  sensible, 
however,  just  before  leaving  San  Jose,  in  Costa  Rica. 

A  pleasant  little  railway  runs  west  from  San  Jose  toward  the  Pacific*  It  has  been 
a  long  time  building,  and  is  not  even  yet  opened  the  entire  distance  to  the  coast, 
although  only  a  few  miles  are  incompleted.  When  I  was  last  over  it,  the  gap  between 
the  ocmstruction  camps  was  about  16  miles  (24  kilometen).  On  the  western  dope  of 
the  mountains  of  Costa  Bica  the  climate  is  more  agreeable,  the  air  drier  and  more 
stimulating,  and  the  sun  seems  bnj^iter.  Ihsm  is  less  min  during  Ae  year,  and 
the  dry  season  theve  is  rss&y  no  min  at  all,  so  that  if  cm  tmvds  after  the  middle 
of  Oeoonber,  say,  and  bstee  liM  end  of  lfitdi»  the  haxur  ef  Ui^daad  imtOm  is 
fdt  in  all  perfection. 

The  train  leaves  the  city  a  lew  moments  after  8  in  the  morning— rather  late  for  a 
tropic  schedule—but  there  is  no  need  of  hurry  to  escape  the  glare  and  heat  of  midday. 
The  climate  is  perfect,  and  the  clear,  radlow  air  makss  me  wish  that  tlm  d^r  would 

awF^ *®  railway,  67  miles  (lOS  kilometers)  is  bow  opSU  UlFWNafSeailk  VHStSSlaSsaves 
«ooat  V  a.  m.,  to  arrive  at  PantarsMa  aboat  3  sk 


never  end.  This  is  often  one  of  the  great  rewards  for  absence  £rom  home  and  the 
so-called  coniforts  of  modem  life,  the  absolute  perfection  of  air,  sun,  sky,  and  scenery, 
in  the  Tropics.  Indolence  is  not  the  word  to  describe  the  feeling;  I  do  not  get  lazy, 
for  the  instant  a  demand  comes  for  action  I  am  ready  for  it.  But  the  delicious  feeling 
creeps  into  my  bones  that  time  has  stopped,  and  that  physical  contentment  is  the 
nirvana  of  eternity.  I  know  of  few  places  in  the  United  States  where  the  climate  is 
80  overwhelming  as  it  is  in  many  places  in  the  midmountain  Tropics  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  Perhaps  in  Tennessee  or  the  higher  levels  of  Arkansas,  for  the  short 
weeks  of  spring,  I  have  experienced  this  intoxication  of  climate,  but  California, 
Florida,  or  Illinois  don't  know  the  force  of  the  word!  There  the  result  is  due  to  a 
change  of  season,  and  one  feels  that  om  must  grasp  it  beforo  it  eseapes;  in  Central 
America,  even  in  Ibe  zainy  seapon,  the  hoim  of  wndii&e  seem  to  be  perpetual.  Just 
to  Tim  18  sufficient  lesson  for  Hving. 

Doesft  Bovmd  ridicul0n8  for  a  tmveling  salesnm 
<Mtgw>AHt  of  a  Btiatiim  of  primitive  poetry  in  his  make4ip?  Sometimes  I  am  myself 
ashamed  of  it,  but  4i«a,agun,iHMm  I  meet  my  shrewd  clear-headed  Latin  friends  and 
see  how  gladly  they  appreciate  the  poetic  phases  of  their  routine,  or  when  I  chance 
tqpOQ  hsid-^eiided  Yankees  or  Englishmen  who  have  >delded  to  these  local  influences 
^nA  evm  go  me  one  better  by  reading  poetry,  I  realize  that  we  all  have  the  spark  of 
it  in  US,  no  matter  how  dulled  it  may  have  become  in  the  anxieties  of  life  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  In  fact,  those  of  us  who  are  successful  in  Latin  America 
must  be  partly  poets.  We  must  be  bitten  by  the  bug  of  the  Tropics.  The  man  who 
doesn't  dare  confess  the  enjoyment  in  this  side  of  himself  had  better  keep  away  from 
the  whole  region.    He  has  no  business  there,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

But  the  train  has  finally  arrived  at  Orotina,  a  little  station  at  the  end  of  the  ndlway, 
when  I  was  last  over  the  line,  although  I  hear  that  it  has  now  advanced  beyond  that 
point,  bringing  the  track  from  San  Jose  closer  yet  to  the  station  of  Esparta,  which  is 
connected  by  rail  wiHi  the  pwt  of  Puntarenas,  on  Hie  Pacific  Ocean.  B^ote  reaching 
Orotina  we  passed  the  statims  forsevaAl  pm^pwm  mining  camps.  They  maintain 
Hieir  own  ccmimissaries,  but  thm  are  genml  stores  in  the  neif^bodiood,  and  these 
must  sell  to  the  employees,  botli  nativeand  fcffeign,  and  to  tiie  farming  folk  in  the 
district.  Besides,  the  mines  ttonselves  need  machinery,  tools,  and  other  equipment^ 
and  they  are'  erecting  electric  power  stations  in  the  neaj>by  streams.  It  is  worth  a 
visit  to  them,  to  see  the  first-class  improvements  going  on  in  out-of-the-way  places  in 
Central  America,  and  a  man  with  merchandise  of  a  proper  kind  might  sell  his  expenses 
and  establish  a  future  trade.  I  do  not  stop  there,  however,  as  I  want  tp  get  on  to  the 
coast. 

At  Orotina  I  had  ample  time  for  the  breakfast  {almuerzo)  before  starting  on  the  ride 
across  the  mountains  to  Esparta.  The  best  plan,  as  I  have  found  out,  is  to  telegraph 
ahead  to  the  livery  stable  {estdblo),  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  similar  trip  to  be 
made,  to  have  horses  and  a  cart  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  cart  is  necessary 
because  for  this  short  journey  it  is  better  than  mules  for  carrying  baggage.  Further 
on,  in  Honduras  and  Salvador,  the  faithful  mule  does  the  work,  as  I  shall  tell  when  I 
get  there. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  explain  the  most  serviceable  way  to  arrange  the  baggage  for 
ccmvenisnt  and  econ<»nical  tmvel.  It  cost  nm  lots  ol  trouble  to  learn  the  lesBOQ»  and  I 
hope  others  may  profit  by  my  eqMrimces.  Howadays  I  always  go  with  two,  four, 
or  rix  (an  even  number)  of  Ii|^t,  strong,  and  wator-t^g^t  tninks,  well  locked  a^ 
strapped— a  canvae  cover  mig^t  be  dl  advantage^  though  I  never  tried  it^-each 
trunk  we^ii^no  mcnre  than  100  pounds,  packed.  All  trunks  must  weig^  the  same. 
The  reason  is  this:  A  xuule  is  loaded  by  slingii^  his  load  across  a  pack  saddle  and 
stn^ing  it  with  numerous  ropes  passed  snuggly  under  the  belly  of  the  animal.  The 
mozos  (servants)  are  very  clever  in  adjusting  the  cargoes  with  the  ropes,  but  are  often 
obliged  to  ask  hdp  if  the  boaces  are  too  heavy.  I  call  250  pounds  a  fuU  load  (125  pounds 


on  a  side),  but  I  have  thought  that  300  pounds  on  a  poor  little  mule,  climbing  patiently 
rocky  and  stiff  mountain  trails,  was  too  much.  Better  less  baggage  or  more  mules,  is 
the  civilized  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  Before  hiring  the  animals  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  back  of  each;  stable  keepers  in  Latin  America  are  as  tricky  as  their 
kind  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  muster  into  service  any  old  sore-bac^fid 
beast  if  you  don't  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

From  Orotina  to  Esparta  is  about  16  miles,  ov^  a  decant  road  that  offers  as  fine 
scenecyfcHT  the  h<»Beman  as  can  be  desired.  The  fint  place  lies  at  an  altitude  (rf  1,200 
ieet  (365  meten),  the  last  at  about  l^MO  feet  (305  meten),  and  (m  the  way  down  a 
g^poe  here  and  there  at  the  Psdik  Oceaa  is  ^scovmd.  Beads  in  Costa  Bica  are 
decent,  in  the  dry  season,  but  like  war  according  to  General  Sherman,  during  the 
rainy  mobths.  They  have  one  superiority  over  those  of  other  countries,  however,  in 
t^t  they  are  marked ,  regularly  and  methodically,  by  j^actical  kilometer  sign  posts,  and 
it  is  a  mighty  consoling  pastime,  I  can  assure  you,  to  note  the  distance  and  be  able  to 
trust  the  record,  every  five-eighths  of  a  mile.* 

For  short  distances,  where  the  roads  are  passable,  a, cart  is  cheaper  than  mules.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  time  between 'towns,  so  that  the  cart  can  finally  catch  up  with  the 
mules,  it  is  also  pleasanter  to  go  on  ahead  and  to  enjoy  the  travel  with  no  worry  about 
baggage.  For  the  24  kilometers,  it  is  a  safe  reckoning  that  on  a  hired  livery  hoEse  one 
can  go  about  8  kilometers  an  hour ;  a  cart,  drawn  by  oxen  who  can  not  by  even  inhuman 
prodding  be  made  to  move  beyond  their  normal  pace,  3  kilometers  an  hour  is  the  utmost 
speed.  I  have  made  the  distance  in  three  hours,  but  my  ox  cart,  whidi  left  Qrotina 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  aftmuxm  did  not  anive  at  Esparto  until  8  in  the  morning.  For 
ladies  and  invalids,  canii«e8  can  be  hired,  or  panin  saddles.  But  I  ln«el;  I  am 
acting  as  guide  to  the  comm^icial  tmvel^,  not  for  the  tourist. 

E^Murta  is  a  new  old  town,  revived  by  the  temporary  advantage  of  being  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  Puntaienas.  It  has  about  3,000  inhabitants  with  the 
usual  number  of  hotels  and  general  stores.  The  climate  there  is  tropical,  but  the  nights 
are  cool.  Some  business  might  be  done  in  the  place,  although  only  the  commoner 
gndes  o|  goods  could  be  sold-  I  never  made  a  try  at  it,  as  I  always  managed  to  catch 
the  early  morning  train  down.  Esparta  is  interesting,  anyhow,  because  here  the 
traveler  meets  for  the  first  time,  in  adventuring  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  genuine  Latin 
American  country  hotel.  He  gets  a  bed,  that's  all.  Here,  too,  he  catches  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  hammock  which  is  so  general  in  Central  America.  If  other  travelers 
arrive,  no  matter  what  the  hour,  day  or  night,  they  take  the  next  beds  in  the  same  room, 
till  three  or  four  are  occupied.  It  is  all  goodfellowship,  however,  and  oflwi  leads  to 
an  acquaintance  that  may  prove  valuable  in  the  future.  The  Latin  loves  wayside 
associations,  he  is  always  r^y  to  talk  and  usually  begins  converdation,  partly  as  a 
matter  (tf  politeness  if  he  sees  that  the  stranger  is  a  foreigner  and  is  aeeU 
partly  from  curiosity^  as  he  is  eager  to  ezdiange  views  on  genml  matten  and  may 
wish  to  learn  what  opuuoa  of  local  cmditkms  has  been  created  in  the  mind  of  Ids 
nei^bor. 

The  next  leescm  is  to  manage  the  trick  of  getting  up  early,  washing  in  the  dark, 
and  *^^y*g  a  huiried  cup  of  coffee  by  candlelight,  so  as  to  catch  the  train  lea^dng 
about  sunrise,  as  it  does  fitom  Esparta  to  Puntarenss,  a  distance  of  only  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  away.  I  myself  like  these  trains  that  leave  in  the  first  dawn  of  the 
morning;  th^  air  is  so  cool  and  fresh,  the  passengers  so  bustling  in  theur  quiet  way 
that  the  newness  of  it  never  wears  off.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  travder 
to  give  sharp  attention  to  his  baggage  and  to  assure  himself  by  personal  inspection 
that  everything  is  on  board,  or  ther^  is  a  chance  that  some  article  may  be  left  behind. 

The  checking  system  is  quite  well  developed  and  understood  in  Central  America, 
and  if  substantial  brass  checks  are  not  used,  at  least  good  paper  receipts  are  issued 
by  the  station  agent ,  which  are  perfectly  valid  claims  for  each  and  every  piece  intrusted 
to  the  railway.  Nevertheless,  the  agent  must  not  and  can  not  be  hmried;  he  must 
have  time  to  weigh  the  baggage  collectively  so  as  to  see  that  nothing  above  the 

♦See  note  on  a  pferioa*  pa«re«  stating  that  the  r^lw»  «  now  open  all  theway.  Ofcour^ 
male  and  cart  trip  is  no  lo^r  aeceafiary ,  bat  the  Oesc^ptioB  my  hs  a^M  to  other  placts  to 
OautnU  America. 


proper  amount  allotted  to  the  ticket  is  carried  ffee;  and  then  he  miMt  eirter  in  Ym 
book  an  account  of  the  procedure,  in  acecffdance  wWi  the  legulaliOTS,  Mjk  rule, 
it  is  better  to  have  baggage  attended  to  the  afternoon  before  the  morning  on  ^ch  an 
early  train  leaves.  I  have  fellen  into  the  habit  of  Vanrying  all  personal  baggage 
with  me.  Porters  are  cheap  and  obliging;  no  one  <*ject8  to  eatc^ 
or  even  bird  cagea  in  the  car-  <teairiving  at  oiie's  destination  tie  aides  of  die  tain 
swann  with  boys,  big  and  little,  eager  to  transport  anything  and  everything  in  any 
direction;  bags,  etc.,  are  pasaed  thiouih  the  wbidow  to  the  fortunate  boy  outside— 
be  careful  to  strike  a  bargain  with  him  an4  learn  his  name  beforehand— and  it  then 
is  an  eai^  matter  to  go  to  the  hotel  by  carriage  or  on  foot,  waiting  till  later  in  the  day 
to  get  the  heavier  trunks.  Tie  «g^  can  be  no  wore  hnrried  in  delivering  than  he 

can  in  receiving  the  goods.  ^r^^.•^^ 
Puntarenas  (spelled  as  one  word  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Punta  Arenas  m  Chile) 
lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  sandy  point  jutting  into  the  I*acific  Ocean.  It  is  a  healthy 
town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  with  a  good  general  business  throughout  the  con- 
tiguous interior  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  All  kindn  of  merchandise  can  be  sold 
here  if  the  American  goes  after  it  properly,  but  at  present  much  of  what  is  sold  here 
comes  from  English  and  German  manufacturers,  while  several  shops  are  managed 
by  Chinese.  This  is  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  for  many  Costa  Bicans,  and  the 
municipality  maintains  a  pretty  little  bathing  eBUbliahm^t  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
two  piers.  The  charges  are  moderate  and  the  service  excdlent.  From  this  port 
a  small  steamer  makes  the  coastwise  places  in  theGulf  of  Nicoya.  Oneof  tiieprinc^ 
cities  of  the  Republic  is  Liberia,  situated  at  the  north  near  the  fronti^  isi  Nicaragoa. 
It  is  in  a  cattle  country,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  gold  fields. 

I  have  often  heud  the  questicm  delated  among  the  people  of  Puntarenas,  whether 
the  place  will  kse  its  impcfftance  or  gain  when  the  railway  to  San  Jos^  is  completed. 
Will  merchants  go  up  to  the  capital  to  buy  their  stock,  or  will  salesmen  save  them 
that  trouble,  as  much  as  they  can,  and  deliver  goods  quicker  and  cheaper  from  the 
east?  At  loesent  the  route  selected  from  the  United  States  (California  excepted) 
is  from  New  Qrleana  across  Panama  and  up  the  coast.  My  opinion  is  that  very  much 
will  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  salesmen,  wid  if  they  study  the  market  they 
need  not  lose  it.  * 

To  enter  Nicaragua  from  Costa  Rica  the  only  practical  route  is  by  steamer  from 
Puntarenas.  The  traveler  needs  advice  here.  In  the  first  place  the  steamship 
company  requires  payment  for  the  passage  ticket  in  United  States  gold,  and  if  this  has 
not  been  secured  in  San  Jose,  the  clwrge  for  exdiange  by  local  merchants,  as  there  is  no 
bank  in  Puntarenas,  will  be  conacterably  above  normal.  In  the  secmd  |dace,  it  is 
customary  and  somethnes  obligat(«y  for  the  passengor  to  obtain  fipwn  the  authorities  of 
the  Govemmmt  a  passp<«t  to  leave  the  country;  in  scone  ioitoaces  the  steamdiip 
i^t  will  not  issue  a  tictet  nn^  flie  passpcnrt  is  shown*  This  costs  nothing,  but  if  the 
day  of  sailing happns  to beaholiday  so  that  it  will  not  be  issued  then,  or  if  the  traveler 
is  80  unfortunate  as  to  have  fcngotten  this  ceremony  till  the  last  moment,  he  can  not  go 
on  board,  and  he  must  cool  his  heels  for  a  week  or  so  longer  waiting  for  the  next  steamer. 
In  tibe  third  place,  he  must  arrange  with  car^adofM  (porters)  to  carry  his  baggage  to  the 
^er,  and  with  boatmen  to  lighter  it  from  the  pier  to  the  steamer  lying  out  in  the 
harbor.  The  steamship  company's  ticket  includes  only  passage  on  the  vessel,  but  the 
teveler  must  meet  the  expense  of  arriving  and  landing.  I  always  bargain  several 
houfs  in  advance  of  the  sailing  time,  for  then  it  is  easy  to  make  favorable  terms,  I 
want  to  add  this,  too,  that  once  made  by  a  boatman  the  terms  will  be  honestly  kept.  1 
never  yet  was  cheated  or  held  up  after  the  price  had  been  settled. 

From  Puntarenas  one  can  land  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  in  Nicaragua,  or  go  on  to  Corinto. 
The  cable  station  is  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Bivas,  an  aiistociatic  old  place  up  the 
hillside  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  only  18  miles  inland.^  If  one  goes  this  way, 
there  is  the  advantage  <rf  somewhat  cheaper  cost  of  tmnspcfftation,  and  the  fact  tittt, 
working  along  throu^  the  dbiaf  towns  of  the  Republic  the  ground  hi  gone  over  <miy 

*Tbe  trade  of  Pvatareaas  sesau  not  to  1>e  adversely  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
railway. 


once,  the  exit  being  at  Corinto,  where  another  steamer  is  taken  for  the  north . 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  unpleasant  landing  place,  is  San  Juan;  the  anchorage  is  inse- 
cure on  account  of  the  shore  wind;  there  is  no  wharf,  and  the  town  itself  is  a  good  place 
to  get  away  from  as  quickly  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  climb  up  to  Rivas  is  unpleasant 
and  solitary.   My  advice  is  to  stick  to  the  steamer  as  far  as  Corinto. 

The  first-class  ticket  on  the  Pacific  coast  may  be  reckoned  at  $10  gold  f(»  each 
twenty-four  hours  or  fraction  thereof.  On  my  last  trip  Ilrft  Puntarenas  in  the  aftav 
noon  of  one  day,  arrived  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  tibe  next  morning,  wh«fe  we  remained 
until  the  afternoon,  and  entered  the  harbor  of  Corinto,  NiGaiiHBU<^,  about  sunrise  of  the 
foUowing  morning,  landing  shortlyaftar  breakfast*  For  the  passage  I  paid  $20. 

In  Corinto  the  problem  getting  on  ahoie  luresmts  itodf .  There  is  a  good  pier  of 
scOid  construction,  but  only  one  steamer  at  a  time  cm  come  alongside.  Once,  I 
mnember,  my  steams  had  to  wait  at  andior,  with  no  assurance  when  it  could  go  to  the 
dock.  I  hired  a  small  boat  to  take  me  and  my  baggage  ashore,  and  thus  gained  several 
hours,  but  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the  regulation  landing  fee  (about  $1)  just  the  same  as  if 
I  had'touched  the  wharf.  These  details  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  a  liberal  supph  of 
American  small  change  provided  for  such  emergencies.,  c.r  else  annoying  dela\  s  may 
result.  Fortunately  American  money  is  usually  accepted,  at  a  discount,  of  course,  but 
its  cash  value  is  undisputed.  Custom-houses  and  railways  demand  payment  in  the 
money  of  the  country,  but  this  can  always  be  purchased  with  American  money  from 
local  mercnants  if  there  is  not  opportunity  to  go  beforehand  to  a  bank.  I  always  carry 
asupply  of  paper  currency  (American)  to  meet  such  emergencies.  ^  .  , 

Corinto  is  a  town  of  about  3.000  inhabiUnts,  rather  pleasantly  situated  for  tropical 
scenery,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  large  importers.  The  hotel  aocommodatooM  arc 
altogether  inadequate.  The  traveling  man  must  take  what  he  can  get,^  but  I  advise 
the  tourist  to  hurry  away  from  hero  as  soon  as  possible.  The  one  tiam  through  to 
Managua  leaves  at  5  o  clock  in  the  morning.  Thero  is  another,  m  ^  eariy  afternoon, 
but  this  goes  only  to  Leon,  about  three  home  away,  where  the  night  must  be  spent, 
but  the  hotels  in  Leon  aro  decidedly  moro  attiactive.  Railway  fare  m  Nicaragua  is 
dieap,a*  the  entii«ioumey  from  Corinto  toGi^^ 

(fiat dass),  equal toabout  $1.75  gold.  .  ,  w 

Hie  diief  ci«es  to  visit  in  Nicaragua  are  Leon,  Granada,  and  the  capital  Managua,  in 
aU  ot  which  thero  aro  exceUent  business  opportunities .  In  the  north,  two  days  horse- 
back ride  or  moro  bm  Leon  is  a  substantial  American  coffee  colony,  where  good  stores 
m  supplying  the  surrounding  population.  Salesmen  from  the  United  States  almost 
never  visit  these  places,  yet  English  and  Germans  make  regular  trips  both  to  the  towns 
and  to  the  interior.  They  meet  success,  or  they  would  not  work  the  territOTy.  If 
Americans  made  a  sincere  effort  to  supply  the  demand  existing  in  the  Bi^ublic,  even 
to-day,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  be  as  soccesrful  as  the  Eufopeans. 

1  have  made  no  mention  of  the  east  coort  ol  Craitial  Ainericai  because,  as  a  mattes-  of 
fact,  that  is  a  separate  regiOTi  that  must  be  wa*»d  by  itsstt.  Ihis^^pliesparticulariy 
at  tiiis  time  to  Nicaragua.  Ptet  of  the  reason  why  this  beautiful  country— and  U  is 
one  rf  the  most  beautiful  and  naturally  i^uctive  lands  in  Latin  America— has  been 
faidierto  so  eaielesdy  treated  by  the  American  commercial  i^nt  is  its  inactical  inac- 
cessibflity  from  the  Mississippi  Vidley  and  the  east  of  the  United  States.  Nicaragua 
is  still  altt^ther  dependent  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  its  foreign  connections,  as  the 
only  dependable  routes  are  through  San  Francisco  or  Panama.  Even  Salvador,  as  I 
«l^^H  show  later,  is  far  ahead  of  Nicaragua  in  that  respect.  All  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Bluefields,  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  no  commercial  path  between  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Therefore,  to  visit 
Bluefields  and  the  contiguous  territory  it  is  far  better  to  start  from  New  Orleans  on  an 
independent  trip  than  to  try  to  cross  country  from  Managua. 

The  railroad  question  in  Central  America  is,  therefore,  the  most  viUl  one  in  the 
development  of  that  portion  of  the  continent.   For  Nicaragua  it  is  absolutely  essenlisl 


that  a  line  to  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard  be  C(»utructed  aa  aoon  as  poBsible.  A  aatiafactory 
survey  has  been  made,  the  distance  being  only  118  milea,  irith  almost  no  giading. 
The  cost  would  be  small,  compared  with  many  roads  in  the  Tropica,  and  the  profits, 

admitting  good  financial  management,  oug^t  to  be  splendid,  for  it  would  save  hundreds 
of  miles  and  many  days  of  circuitous  shipment  and  faring  MfinagHft  aa  doee  to  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  as  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica  is  now. 

The  old  water  route  along  the  San  Juan  River  need  not  be  seriously  considered. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  highway,  feeding  the  west  coast  while  the  canal  project 
interested  the  world,  but  it  is  impracticable  now.  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown, 
is  no  longer  an  available  harbor,  nor  are  there  steamer  connections  north  and  south 
along  the  coast.  The  necessarily  irregular  traffic  on  a  tortuous,  uncertain  river  can 
never  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  commerce.  The  only  thoroughfare,  therefore, 
can  be  the  projected  railway  banning  on  the  Gulf  near  Bluefields,  which  should 
tmninate  at  some  point  on  die  railway  already  in  operation  on  the  west  coast.  The 
first  train  to  deliv^  freight  into  Managua  over  such  a  Une  will  advance  civilization  a 
gencffs^n. 

The  Fm  American  Bailway  must  also  be  considered,  but  this  tzansrepublic  Une 
would  not  be  part  tjt  it.  Nicaragua  has  now  only  the  little  railway  lurwidun  the 
country.  On  the  north,  40  miles  must  be  added  before  the  frontier  of  Honduras  is 
reached,  and  even  then  for  all  practical  purposes  nothing  much  is  accomidished, 
although  ultimately  its  effectiveness  will  be  very  great.  Toward  the  south,  however, 
that  is,  into  Costa  Rica,  the  Pan  American  extension  will  work  wonders.  From 
Granada  only  about  70  miles  are  needed  to  the  frontier.  From  that  point  there  seems 
to  be  confusion  as  to  the  direction  it  should  take  to  cross  Costa  Rica  on  its  way  to 
Panama.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Properly  selected,  it  can  be  made 
a  successful  trade  route,  opening  a  new  region  already  partially  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  might  touch  Liberia  or  go  more  to  the  eastward,  but  at  all  events  meeting  the 
rails  of  the  established  line  at  Alajuela.  From  Alajuela  to  San  Jose,  thence  to  Limon, 
thence—partly  built  now— to  Bocas  del  Toro,  thence  across  the  divide  to  David  and 
on  to  Amama.  It  is  fascinating  prophecy,  and  I,  who  know  the  way  from  experience, 
am  enfhusiasticaUy  eager  for  its  commotion,  for  the  day  that  Managua  is  connected 

by  rail  wia  San  Jose  wiU  see  a  naBion  acres  <^>en  to  roanlrind  and  the  trade 
withUm. 

In  ordinary  times  I  would  sp«nd  four  to  six  we^ks  in  Nicaragua.  Let  me  say  four. 
It  was  five  weeks  frmt  New  Orleans  to  the  stoamar  in  Puntaienaa;  nine  out  <d  the 
estimated  twelve,  and  I  am  only  on  my  way  to  Salvador,  If  you  let  me  continue 
asotfier  rambling  letter  of  this  kind,  I  shall  hope  to  do  the  three  remaining  Republica, 
and  in  my  concluding  letter  I  want  to  give  some  final  hints  about  the  rfwt»«Mff»>ji^| 
methods  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  make  the  effort  pay* 

VlAJEBO. 


PuJUKTO  Cosnw,  Honduras, 

Dsan  Sm:  I  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  this  place  unexpectedly,  but  it  is  not  on 
tiie  Hae  ef  travel  as  I  usually  plan  it.  To  cover  the  better  part  of  Central  America, 
the  mote  direct  route  ia  thioug^  Hcmduias  from  south  to  north,  as  I  shall  explain  later 
en.  fsOoMy  tiiis  digressicm  explains  also  why  I  have  not  received  word  from  you 

about  nqrlaattftide,  yet  it  is  by  no  meaua  uncommon  for  me  to  be  even  weeks  away 
from  my  mail,  eq>eciaUy  if  I  aq>eet  anawm  to  letttfa,  altiioi^ 
Um  in  Central  Ammea  ia  improving  remarkaUy*  Be  ^t  aa  it  may,  I  asnd  this 
contribution  on,  in  caae  you  decide  to  use  it  immedialely  after  the  aecood  artide.  if 
^ia  printed. 


At  the  present  moment  a  discussion  of  conditions  in  Nicaragua  has  but  temporary 
value,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  stated  at  greater  length  the  character  of 
the  money  in  that  Republic.  The  paper  peso  is  the  only  unit  of  value,  and  does  not 
aeem  to  have  mndh  of  a  foundation  for  its  exchange.  There  is  really  only  one  bank 
in  the  whde  country.  TWs  is  in  Managua  and  has  correspondents  in  the  larger  towns. 
The  aubatantial  oommeicial  houasa  iHiich  do  an  import  and  export  business,  buy  and 
aall  money,  and  deal  in  exdiange.  If  they  have  any  atandingaiaU,  they  can  be  thor- 
oughly troated.  The  advice  of  the  Aneiican  conanl  or  ammAmr  •mmt  in  ^  T^m>i^ 
jaflie  beat  guide. 

Besides  the  paper  pe9o  there  are  the  silver,  nidkd,  and  copper  subdivisions  and  the 
multiples  of  the  peso^  all  dependent  upon  fluctuations.  The  assumed  value  of  the 
unit  is  $0,386  gold,  which  is  the  silv^  bans  of  the  coin,  but  when  I  waa.laat  in  Nicer 
ragua  the  Americta  ddlar  waa  good  for  8  pesos  at  least  and  mi{||it  itt  any  boor  bring 
mote.*  Bricea  of  daUy  commodities  tmnained,  of  comae,  titie  same,  so  Hiat  living  ia 
dieap  eo  long  as  it  dep^otda  upon  local  pcodnda,  but  compamlivdy  dear  iriiei&  the 
cost  refem  to  articles  imported  from  abroad.  F<v  that  reaaon  business  is  dull  and  adea 
are  slow.  The  additimial  factor  that  pditieal  conditkma  are  tmaetfled  most  abo  be 
taken  into  considmti<m, 

Biat  when  Nicaragua  once  more  is  a  peaceful  country;  when  a  stable  government 
is  established  and  the  people  can  return  to  work;  when  the  naturally  immensely 
pcoductive  capabilities  of  the  land  are  utilized,  then  there  will  be  a  boom  in  the 
Republic.  The  natives  are  intelligent  and  energetic.  They  are  not  afraid  of  work, 
and  instinctively  they  prefer  industry  to  war.  They  have  suffered  from  a  generation 
of  unrest.  But  in  these  days  of  ambition  for  material  progress  and  growing  disgust 
(desprecio)  for  war,  they  can  not  much  longer  be  denied  the  right  to  work.  Every 
prospect  is  brighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  promise  for  the  future  is  the  best 
for  years. 

I  am  an  optimist  in  my  interpretatitms  ci  Latin  Ammca.  I  brieve  in  the  people 
and  in  (he  country.  I  think  that  even  the  veiy  bet  that  Nicaragua  has  so  long  been 
deprived  oi  her  physical  rights  is  a  point  in  iavor  of  bar  growA  irtien  the  time  00^ 
To-day  she  ia  one  (rf  the  most  backward  of  all  the  Amsrican  Bepublica.  The  dtiea 
of  Qtasada,  Ibnaguai  and  Leon,  by  nature  fitted  to  be  craters  of  culture  and  wealth, 
aie  worfnlly  undeveloped.  They  lade  almost  every  esssntial  of  modem  municipal 
life.  Electric  lights  there  are,  but  no  street-car  service  (Granada's  poor  little  local 
tramway  has  been  abandoned).  They  must  have  drainage,  water  supply,  paved 
streets,  and  scientific  plumbing.  The  country  is  rich.  -Sugar,  coffee,  cattle,  and 
timber  by  no  means  exhaust  the  resources.  Bananas  are  profitable  on  the  east  coast, 
mines  are  known  to  exist  toward  the  north,  and  the  western  portion  has  for  centuries 
rewarded  those  who  even  scratched  the  soil.  Trade  conditions  at  the  moment  are 
bad,  I  confess,  but  the  man,  company,  or  nation  showing  iaith  in  them  now  will  not 
lose  in  the  long  run. 

This  should  be  a  hint  to  business  men  and  capitaliflls.  With  good  government  the 
finances  will  be  adjusted.  The  people  will  produce,  and  aa  aoon  aa  they  begin  to 
sell  they  must  buy.  The  market  deservea  study,  and  I  diall  continue  to  giro 
attention  to  it. 

Nine  weeka  had  afamdy  gone  before  I  left  Nicaragua  for  Salvador.  Pmbablyan 

^y7q|j|mn|iftp  fr01  be  demanded  of  my  roaaon  for  pladng  the  Bepublic  of  Salvador 
next  after  Nicaiagna,  instead  of  Honduiaa,  which  geogajj^cally  lies  immediatdy 
between  the  two.  If  the  traveler  wishes  to  wodc  Honduras  only  at  the  port  of  Ama- 
fff^^  and  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  steamer  northbound  which  stops  at  Amapala, 
and  can  thm,  after  a  wait  of  several  days,  catch  another  steamer  of  the  same  obliging 
habit,  he  can  visit  that  port  intermediately.  Or  if  he  can  not  wait  for  the  scheduled 
steamer— sometimes  Amapala  is  skipped  anyhow,  schedule  or  no  schedule — he  can 
cross  the  Bay  (Gulf)  of  Fonseca  to  La  Union,  in  Salvador,  where  there  are  good  oppor- 
tuuitieei  and  take  the  steamer  at  that  point. 


nMaaea  aim  iactaatsa. 


Ja  my  opinion,  however,  that  loute  is  unsatisfactory,  because  it  entezs  Salvador  at 
the  back*  Of  eooxse  La  IJiuon  should  be  visited,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  the  people  in 
1^  neii^ibothood,  indodiog,  too,  theproq>eRn]8  interic^  oontiguonstoLaUnion  and 
San  IGguel,  so  seldom  see  an  American  commercial  representative.  But  the  wisest 
and  the  shortest  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  Salvador  is  to  strike  direct  for  the  capital 
tfrnnifl^  the  port  of  Acajutia,  visit  the  western  part  of  the  Republic,  and  then  to  cut 
aoross  the  country  over  the  cart  roads,  through  San  Vicente  and  other  distributing 
pdats  like  Chinameca  and  San  Miguel,  to  emexga  at  La  Union*  From  this  post  it  is 

easy  to  cross  to  Amapala  in  Honduras,  and,  witiiout  dependence  en  a  creamer,  to  do 
Uiat  place,  cross  the  interior  of  the  Bepubiic  through  the  capital,  Tq^idgalpa,  Comay- 
agua,  San  Pedro  Sula,  and  Puerto  CiMrtes,  from  which  port  on  the  north  coast  it  is ' 
possible  to  find  frequent  transportation  to  Puerto  BarrioSy  in  Guatemala.  All  that 
Republic  then  lies  open  to  the  traveler  without  further  inconveiBience.  Bow  to  do 
it  is  what  I  want  to  tell  about. 

The  steamer  lea\dng  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  in  the  afternoon  arrives  at  La  Union,  Sal- 
vador, early  the  foUowiDg  morning.  It  stays  there  all  day.  This  gives  time  to  go  on 
shore  and  look  over  the  ground.  La  Union  lies  in  a  beautiful  bay,  almost  landlocked, 
but  on  that  account  a  safe  harbor,  although  vessels  of  more  than  shallow  draft  must 
anchor  quite  a  distance  off  shore,  as  there  is  not  depth  enough  close  to  the  little  pier. 
La  L^nion  itself  is  an  active  place,  being  the  only  port  of  entry  for  a  large  consuming 
population  in  the  interior.  Just  now  it  has  taken  on  new  life  because  of  the  railway 
building  toward  San  Miguel.  This  line  may  ultimately  stretch  across  the  Republic 
into  Guatemala. 

Next  to  La  Union,  in  the  steamer's  itinerary,  comes  La  Libertad.  This  is  only  an 
open  roadstead,  and  of  importance  chiefly  because  it  is  an  outlet  for  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  and  may  some  day  be  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  the  capital,  to  which 
the  distance  is  short,  but  over  a  rather  steep  range  of  mountains.  The  real  port 
nearest  to  San  SalvadiM*  is  El  IMunfo,  but  its  harbor  facilities  need  improvem^t 
before  they  can  be  made  available.  * 

After  La  Libertad  is  Acajutla.  This  n  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  of  SalvBdor'B 
commerce,  for  the  railway  runs  between  tfiis  place  and  San  SalvadoTy  tapping  on  the 
way  the  i»osperous  towns  of  Sonsonate,  Santa  Ana,  and  othm  of  lesser  eiae.  Er^ry 
one  of  these  places  is  worth  visiting.  They  buy  ev^ything  from  a  grand  piano  to 
garden  seeds,  but  personal  solicitation  is  needed  to  get  the  mfiM^aats  to  turn  a 
friendly  eye  toward  the  United  States. 

Landing  at  Acajutla  is  still  by  heavy  rowboats  or  barges,  for  the  port  is  really 
nothing  but  an  open  roadstead  in  which  steamers  must  lie  quite  a  distance  from  shore, 
partly  on  account  of  lack  of  water,  but  largely  because  of  the  heavy  swell  or  roll  of 
the  Pacific,  which  makes  loading  and  imloading  from  the  pier  into  deep  seagoing 
vessels  a  difficult  matter.  The  method  adopted  is  to  lay  the  barge  close  to  the  pier; 
from  this  latter  a  swinging  basket  is  let  down  by  a  crane  into  the  boat;  passengers 
step  into  the  basket,  cling  to  the  hand-rail,  the  signal  is  given  as  the  boat  sinks  after 
a  swell  passes  under  it,  and  the  lift  is  cleverly  executed  before  the  next  swell  arrives. 
I  have  described  the  maneuver  more  clumsily  than  it  is  performed,  1  know,  but  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  it,  because  information  on  this  point  ought  to  be  clear  to  the 
person  traveling  on  the  west  coast  €t  Ceatnl  America.  He  can  prepare  his  baggage 
wifli  Urn  in  mind.  Just  lethim  remember  what  I  said  about  trunks  and  Ibeir  wei^t 
and  lie  will  have  no  trouble.  I  have  seen  hnge  boxes  unloaded  at  Ac^Ha,  ussttlly 
wifhontaceidenty  to  the  wittdi  boys  fliese  are  as  clever  as  ye^  butsametimes 
it  is  imposnble  to  handle  these  cumbersome  packages  quii^y,  and  flMy  sfendn 
at  tbe  joints  and  bump  the  surrounding  furniture  unmercifully. 

Steamers  plan  to  reach  Acajutla  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  passengers  may  land  in 
time  to  catch  the  10.15  a.  m.  train.  A  fee  is  charged  by  the  wharf  for  each  person  and 
pieeeflfbiggiige,  amounting  toabout$l  gold  for  eachpasse^^ 


♦FUos  for  the  railway  from  La  LHiortad  afeadvaactiiR,  and  theportof  Triunfo  is 

■MIfT  StttHi tiWI^ 


I  used  to  think  that  Salvador  money  wwi  hard  to  undeEstand,  and  timt  it  was 
unstable,  but  I  don't  find  it  so  nowadays.  The  rilver  peso  hasan  eslablidied value 
of  $0,382  gold,  but  it  haidly  ever  reaches  that  price.  Tkemettiod  of  quotation  mflie 
banks  of  the  Itopublic  is  to  assume  this  at  the  normal  price  of  IW 
IMrendum  on  the  theoretacal  gold  value  is  tiim  added,  as  180  or  199,  of  whatever  it 
may  be  at  the  time.  The  stotement  is  consequently  made  that  the  peso  rates  at  280, 
or  290,  etc.*  Being  intsipreted  this  quotation  simply  means  that  a  gold  dollar— for  all 
quotati^  in  «dumge  are  based  on  the  American  gold  dollar— is  worth  2  pesos  and 
80  eentavoB  (2.80  pews).  I  reckon  roughly  about  3  pesos  to  the  dollar,  but  of  course 
m  buriness  figuring  a  much  mate  exact  calculation  must  be  made.  Fluctuations 
occur  from  day  to  day,  but  any  bant  will  give  a  diagram  of  the  exchange  for  the  last 
five  years  at  so,  yet,  taking  it  all  in  all,  Salvador  money  does  not  vary  unreasonably. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  getting  on  very  fast  in  my  travel  lessons,"  and  I  should 
like  to  keep  on  talking  about  little  Salvador.  It  is  such  a  delightful  country,  the 
people  are  so  cordial  and  energetic,  their  products  so  abundant,  and  their  consuming 
capacity  so  great  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  Republic,  that  very  much  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  Salvador  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

The  capital,  San  Salvador,  is  only  six  hours  by  a  splendidly  equipped  and  managed 
(British)  railway  from  Acajutla.  My  advice  is  to  make  San  Salvador  headquartsn, 
and  from  thare  to  return  for  a  wetk  ot  two,  according  to  conditims,  to  Bouvoiate, 
Santa  Ana,  and  wfaatoveor  o&er  cities  promise  good  opportunities* 

This  is  as  miitsble  a  place  as  any  to  give  Ihe  approximate  piq»ulation  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Republic.  San  Salvador  has  about  60,000  inhabitants;  Santa  Tecla  or 
Nueva  (New)  Ssa  Salvador,  18,000,  a  pretty  and  healthy  suburb  of  the  capital, 
connected  with  it  by  a  short  railway  that  makes  the  run  in  forty-five  minutes,  and 
by  an  almost  completed  automobile  avenue*  Santa  Ana,  53,000;  Sonsonate,  17,000; 
La  Libertad,  3,000;  Acajutla,  1,500— all  of  these  cities  can  be  reached  from  the  capital, 
although  only  by  horseback  to  La  Libertad.  Then  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Republic  are  San  Vicente,.  20,000;  Chinameca,  12,000;  San  Miguel,  about  25,000, 
and  La  Union,  4,000,  not  to  mention  several  others  like  Coatepeque,  12,000,  which  can 
be  taken  in  only  by  riding  through  the  interior,  as  I  shall  explain  when  I  come  to  it. 

But  the  size  of  these  towns  by  no  means  gives  an  idea  of  their  purchasing  power. 
Salvador  has  almost  one  and  three-fourths  million  of  mhabitants,  something  ovor  200 
to  the  square  mile.  Nearly  every  fooj;  of  ground  is  culUvated,  and  the  people  live  in 
a  modern  way ;  they  like  good  clothes,  good  food,  and  good  tools,  and  will  pay  for  them. 
Just  how  to  get  at  them  pmonally,  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  nqr  tneuA  who  plans 
to  do  Central  America  in  three  montfis. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  stidc  to  the  lailwEy,  and  thoeby  to  virit  tlie  westoam  towns 
mentioned,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  Americans  seldom  make  the  effort.  Not  more  than 
three  houis  from  Acajutla  I  know  of  a  small  "grocery  store  "  selling  all  sorts  of  supplies 
far  the  nei^boring  country  folk,  but  the  only  article  from  the  "States"  was  cotton 
cloth,  brou^t  down  from  San  Francisco.  Everything  else  was  German  or  English. 
And  the  reason?  Simple  enough.  No  American  salesman  ever  passed  that  way  to 
show  his  wares,  whereas  Germans  and  Englishmen  were  on  hand  ever>'  three,  six,  or 
twelve  months,  as  regular  as  the  calendar.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  young 
native,  in  other  business  all  of  his  working  day,  is  now  selling  $5,000  worth  of  products 
from  only  one  United  States  factory,  outside  of  his  regular  office  hours,  merely  because 
he  keeps  in  his  own  private  house  an  attractive  display  of  the  articles  he  has  for  sale, 
and  when  he  solicits  orders  can  immediately  demonstrate  th^  and  quote  prices  laid 
down  free  from  embarrassing  detail.  The  same  principle  holds  in  Tfkcm  off  the  rail- 
road. Personal  demonstiatiOii  viU  j^oduce  vandts.  ThmSote  tihe  Amsfiean  m«t 
go  tothemnallertownsaswdlastotiiecitieBk  if  hewidiestotieaitliecapadtyof  tiie 
country. 

•Thta BlMMiU  read '^ch9^ti^^t^^L^   ^ 

tyae  waae  to  mom  ewayletsd  aad  in  egcalifia  t  coattittofc  > 


I  waat  to  take  thie  opportunity  to  my  that  in  all  the  cities  on  the  railroad  hotel 
accommodations  are  excellent.  I  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  to  8  pesos  (11.75  to  $2.50) 
a  day,  which  includes  coffee  with  fruit — occasionally  eggs — ^in  the  morning,  and  two 
good  meals,  almuerzo  and  comida,  one  at  noon  and  the  other  in  the  eveniog.  Usually 
there  is  a  bathroom  with  at  least  a  shower,  free  to  guests. 

For  the  ordinary  man  a  week  in  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  is  none  too  long.  He 
°^yj  &>o^  luck,  visit  Sonsonate,  Santa  Ana,  and  the  western  towns,  within  a  sec- 
ond week.  This  adds  two  weeks  to  the  nine  already  spent.  To  reach  the  eastern  towns 
lying  between  San  Salvador  and  La  Union  is  anoUier  matter.  To  return  to  J.a  Union 
by  steamer  frcon  Acajatla  accomplishes  nothings  Ux  the  three  or  four  days  on  the  way 
«e  murted,  and  to  enter  the  iatetto  bcm  La  Union  means  to  do  e^ctly  as  much 
iraric  as  if  one  went  overiand.  Periiaps  I  can  make  this  dear  if  I  describe  my  own 
trip,  the  last  time  I  irsot  over  the  ground. 

I  left  Saa  Salvador  one  Sunday  afternoon  iribortly  after  3  o'clock.  My  destination 
msthe  tittle  Lake  Ilopango,  scarcely.S  miles  from  the  cafHtal,  but  snch  a  beautibil 
place,  hidden  away  bmeath  the  mountains,  the  water  so  tab  and  clear,  and  the 
laaodest  hotel  so  eleaa  and  inviting,  that  it  was  worth  the  extea  half  day  I  gave  to 
riding  there,  so  as  to  get  an  eaii^  start  on  the  Monday  morning. 

My  outfit  was  1  pack  mule,  more  heavily  loaded  than  I  liked,  1  mozo  as  guide  and 
caretaker,  and  my  own  mule.  For  everything  I  agreed  to  pay  80  pesos  ($25)  to  carry 
me  as  far  as  San  Miguel  by  any  route  I  chose,  so  long  as  I  arrived  there  by  Friday 
evening.  I  was  to  pay  for  all  meals  and  lodgings  of  myself,  the  boy,  and  the  animals 
on  the  way,  but  what  they  consumed  going  back  to  San  Salvador  came  out  of  the 
stable  keeper's  pocket. 

There  are  several  good-sized  towns  between  San  Salvador  and  San  Miguel,  but  it 
is  hard  to  visit  them  all  in  one  trip.  Coatepeque,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  places  ofi  the  railway;  Alegria  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but  for  good  reasons  I 
flslected  tiie  road  through  San  Vicente  and  Chinameca,  One  deciding  reason  was  my 
widi  to  go  over  the  new  highway  (carretera)  almost  finished  now  betwem  the  Lslce 
Bopango  and  San  l^osnfte,  which  will  make  tzavd  nmch  more  cwi&rtable  and 
qvidL  Aromli  theinterier*  and  bring  the  two  dties  nearer  together.  * 

I  wish  I  could  describe  that  delightful  tide.  The  few  xnconveniences  of  gettii«  up 
befme  sunrise,  of  simple  meals  at  village  inns  at  middfty,  of  steep  hill  dimbing  or 
dipping  deep  into  intervening  vallqrs,  of  croaidng  mountain  stieams  rushing  above 
the  nmmalV  knees,  oih<Aling  my  isethi^  against  the  saddle  and  yelUng  constanay 
ai  the  b(7  tfast  my  ptedous  bi^gage  must  be  kept  safe  at  all  costs— tii^se  are  forgotten 
ittsn  instant;  but  the  memory  of  clear,  starlit  mornings,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  hour's 
Mfe  in  the  during  the  nooa'sheat,  of  tiie  arrival  tired  and  hungry  at  the  end  of 
the  day  after  sunset  at  some  deewt  pasada  or  hotel,  to  find  a  cheery  welcome,  not 
alone  as  a  paying  guest,  but  as  a  fellow  human  who  adds  one  more  to  the  company, 
for  that  is  the  way  the  Latin  esteems  the  traveler— these  impressions,  with  the  vivid 
pictures  of  green  moimtains  and  valleys,  of  cornfields,  coffee  ^ncxw,  palms,  ferns,  and 
cactus  are  never  forgotten.  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  weigh  one  against  the  other 
and  feel  that  after  all  Central  America  is  a  mighty  pleasant  place  to  travel  in,  whether 
it  be  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

In  these  cart  roads  of  Salvador  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  days.  The  new  highway 
between  the  lake  and  San  Vicente  is  splendidly  constructed.  It  is  25  miles  long 
and  climbs  to  a  height  of  2,100  feet.  At  the  beginning  it  endicles  a  hill  in  several 
spirals,  the  view  of  the  lake  from  the  top  being  glorious*  but  evwy  foot  of  the  way  is 
negotiable  by  an  automobUe,  and  I  think  that  if  it  if  Irapt  in  lepair  this  <mefSBtuie 
alone  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  pojmlarisuig  iStmt  vehide  in  Salvador. 

From  San  Yicmte  eastward  the  road  is  n(^  sogood»  and  although  called  a  cart  road 
(eorrslflra)  its  ueefubieflB  is  ledly  limited  to  oxcarts  of  »  primitive  kind,  or  to  a  two- 
wheeled  buggy .  IflhouUhaletopaaovttitinaGarriage.  This  remark  appUes  to 
tbexeetofthewayiteasteMlhmlGgiielaadtheim  SonejAntches 


•TUslOgtawaj  is  now  completsAaad  can  be  «aai^  nsed  by  aatomobiles. 


may  be  smooth,  well  graded,  and  broad,  but  suddenly  a  hill  rises  in  finmt,  deep  ruts 
are  met,  and  the  road  nanows  to  space  only  for  two  wheels  betwem  rocky  walls  or 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

DusunsOTviceableness  of  the  road  is  partkulaily  evident  between  San  Miguel  and 
Union,  a  distance  (tf  40  miles  (M  kilom^m).  This  too  is  the  mort  used  portion 
lor  caits  caityii^  freight  into  the  interior  firom  the  port  and  from  the  higher  lands 
down  to  tite  port.  AU  sorts  of  nierdiandiae  go  to  the  thickly  popubted  arm 
the  Lempa  River,  and  the  mines  (near  San  Miguel)  send  down  their  cms,  accompany- 
ing a  stream  of  carts  with  coffee  arid  other  native  products  for  expott, 

I  have  passed  30  carts  in  an  hour  groaning  their  sluggish  way  along,  the  patient 
oxen  hauling  them  slowly  over  hi^  rocks  or  through  deep  ravines,  the  dust  inches 
deep  in  the  crevices,  or  the  mud  in  the  rainy  season  even  deeper.  Yet  the  traffic 
increases  and  the  road  grows  worse.  There  is  now  building  a  railway  from  La  Union 
to  San  Miguel,  with  promises  of  extending  farther  into  the  country,  to  tap  the  rich 
region  hitherto  dependent  upon  such  cart  roads  alone.  This  will  be  a  godsend  to 
half  of  Salvador,  which  had  been  confined  to  carts  for  all  their  means  of  traffic* 

La  Union  is  the  safest  harbor  in  the  Republic.  Lying  completely  protected  in 
die  Bay  of  Fonseca,  it  is  decidedly  better  than  the  open  roadsteads  of  the  Pacific. 
Lack  id  deep  water  is  the  only  inconvenience,  but  loading  is  eerier,  because  there  is 
no  swell.  It  really  serves  the  eastern  half  of  iSb»  Republic,  and  a  vecy  amintious  hall, 
let  me  tell  you,  tat  the  people  east  of  the  Lempa  Biver  bdteve  in  Ihemsdves,  and  will 
not  be  subordinate  to  Ae  Met  and  better  known  western  portioa.  They  have  very 
little  notion  of  Yankee  goods,  howevw*  A  liavder  fanh  tiie  XTnited  States  is  almost 
unknown.  Q«!mans,  Rngtiahmecn,  and  othegs  from  Europe  ate  not  afraid  of  the  rocky 
road  bom  the  coast,  and  they  meet  success.  In  fact,  I  think  that  any  man  can  find 
imfitable  markets  all  through  this  nmi^iboihobd  if  he  goes  after  it  actively.  I  have 
not  mentioned  all  the  towns,  by  any  means,  which  deserve  a  virit.  I  could  write  a 
whole  article  on  Salvador  for  Americans,  but  I  must  hurry  away  from  the  subject  in 
order  to  keep  my  pwwnisns  and  to  try  to  reach  my  destination  wiflun  the  sippouUed 
time. 

I  can  not  leave  the  dear  little  country,  however,  without  pajring  a  merited  compli- 
ment to  the  courtesy  of  the  inhabitants.   They  are  cordial,  unaffected,  and  hospi- 
table.  Spontaneous  kindness  is  characteristic  of  them.   I  must  mention  also  the 
admirable  development  of  the  telephone  throughout  the  country.    It  is  possible  to 
telephone  from  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other.    I  have  come  into  many  a  small 
hanJet  hardly  big  enough  to  be  called  a  village,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  plaza  is  sure 
to  be  a  telegraph  station,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  the  same  tiny  oflBce  will  have  a 
telephone  box  at  one  side,  from  which,  as  easily  as  from  New  York  City  to  Philadel- 
phia, a  message  can  be  spoken  100  miles  away. 

It  has  taken  me  a  week  to  travel  bom  San  Salvador  to  La  Unioa,  during  which  I 
vidted  four  good-sised  towns.  I  oug^t  to  have  spent  two  weeks  on  the  way,  and  to 
have  taken  in  two  or  three  more.  To  cover  the  district  thorouglily  not  less  than  two 
weeks  diould  be  aUowed,  and  that  is  hurrying.  There  is  no  American  consul  outside 
of  the  ca{»tal,  and  very  few  American  rssidentB.  The  salesman  can  therrfoie  get  no 
help  from  sudi  officials,  and  must  trust  to  the  friends  he  may  raalce  and  to  Ae  banks, 
?ihich  will  give  him  practical  advice. 

My  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  the  mules  and  guide,  as  explained  before, 
amounted  to  $60.  Now,  if  I  had  taken  the  steamer  along  the  coast  from  Acajutla  to 
La  Union  I  should  have  paid  from  $15  to  $20,  besides  the  cost  of  embarking  and  land- 
ing, and  I  could  have  visited  only  the  two  port«,  one  of  which  I  had  already  seen. 
From  La  Union  I  should  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  accomplish  anything, 
to  go  inland  up  hill,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  up  to  San  Miguel  is  a  good  eight  worse 
than  down  to  La  Union.  Allowing  two  weeks  for  my  trip,  it  cost  me  only  five  days 
extra,  at  a  gain  of  three  cities,    1  reckon,  therefore,  that  my  way  is  in  the  end  most 

*This  raUvay  la  flow  opsu  lor  tiaSfe*  mn4  pwMss  auuijr  airafltaces  over  tke  tlaw  wom 

cart  road. 


economical,  both  aa  to  time  and  money,  if  results 'are  the  thing  that  counts. 

But  the  ''rough  riding"  is  by  no  means  over  yet  in  Central  America.  I  have  still 
to  go  through  Honduras. 

The  average  traveler  contents  himself  with  taking  the  steamer  from  a  convenient 
port,  stopping  a  few  hours  in  Amapala,  and  hurrying  away.  That  is  a  false  and 
unpit^table  plaa  of  doing  it.  Merely  passing  along  the  coast  would  make  me  cover 
the  auoie  graood  twice,  and  abo  skip  the  very  pcotums  of  a  country  most  open  to 
onportonity  for  Ihe  iatrodnctioii  of  American  goods.  I  am  trying  to  outliiie  a  trip 
tocoverfhegnttiid,  noliiieielylofl^  by  the 

tmfvder* 

la  La  Vmtm  it  is  poosible  to  hiie  a  gaaoHne  launch,  either  from  there,  <Nr  by  tele- 
gTftp^ifig  aciosB  to  Amapala,  to  take  <me  into  HcmdiuaB.  The  cost  is  the  same,  no 
matter  where  the  launch  comes  from.  I  have  paid  25  pe$os  (about  $8)  for  the  passage. 
By  flieamer  it  would  cost  leas,  provided  the  steamer  happened  to  leave  La  Union  when 
you  wanted  it  and  was  going  to  stop  at  Amapala.  The  launch  can  be  usually  secured 
on  twenty-four  hours'  notice.  It  is  about  20  miles  across  the  bay,  shorter  by  launch 
than  by  steamer,  because  the  former  can  cut  through  channels  too  shallow  for  the  latter. 
I  left  La  Union  a  few  moments  after  10  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Amapala  just 
before  1  in  the  afternoon.  The  bay  is  almost  always  smooth,  but  toward  midday  a 
smart  breeze  comes  up,  which  is  trying  for  small  craft.  The  early  morning  is  therefore 
the  best  time  for  the  trip. 

Amapala  is  a  pretty  town  of  perhaps  4,000  inhabitants,  lying  under  a  motmtain, 
on  an  island.   It  is  idap  a  relatively  clean  seaport,  with  little  of  the  tropic  Anoond- 
iugs  BO  cbaxactoistic  of  Colim  or  Oorinto.  Th«e  is  not  an  AiMrican  in  Ihe  place, 
aU  of  the  bwnesB  being  in  die  hands  of  weUKitgansMd  Ei^^  Ihev 
control  &e  imports  and  exports,  most  of  which  come  from  Germany,  but  they  ue  not 
at  all  averse  to  buying  w  diipixiiig  goods  from  tiie  United  States,  if  reasonable  induce- 
ments are  offeated.   However,  the  mistake  made  is  in  supposing  that  the  interior  is 
not  worth  visiting  and  that  all  the  purchasing  is  done  at  Amapala.    No  wonder  that 
the  people  of  Honduras  know  nothing  about  us  if  our  commercial  endeavor  is  limited 
to  the  coasts.    I  have  crossed  from  south  to  north  through  the  Republic;  that  is, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic;  and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Amapala  is  on  an  island,  about  20  miles  from  the  main  station— San  Lorenzo— at 
the  end  of  the  highway  to  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa.  San  Lorenzo  can  be  reached 
by  the  mail  boat,  which  is  rowed  across  at  intervals,  varying  according  to  the  tide. 
This  passage  is  cheaper,  although  it  may  cause  awkward  delays.  The  surer  plan  is 
to  hire  a  gasoline  launch  from  one  of  tiie  large  commission  firms,  which  will  then 
make  the  trip  according  to  one's  convenience,  A  special  permit  used  to  be  deOBttnded 
by  the  camandanU  of  the  port  for  departure  after  sundown,  "niese  last  two  eond^ 
tioDfl  add  Bometfah^  to  the  ordinary  cost.  I  have  paid  25  pe90$  (18)  to  crass  after 
dark  against  the  tide.  I  should  add  h&e  that  tiie  money  of  Salvadw  is  quite  foed 
in  Amapala  f<Hr  such  expenses,  and  that  it  can  be  exchai^ed  for  Hondim^  money 
at  par.  The  conunttBioii  men  at  the  poit  will  cash  a  draft  <»  pmdiase  Anwriean 
paper  and  gold,  with  only  rii^^t  discount. 

At  San  L<MnJBO  muks,  hossss,  or  even  a  carnage,  can  be  obtained  for  the  trip  to 
Tegucigalpa.  Or  laHisr,  they  are  met  here,  but  they  must  be  ordered  in  advance 
while  in  Amapala,  either  by  telegraph  or  letter,  according  to  necessity,  from  Pespire, 
15  miles  up  the  road ,  and  the  first  town  of  any  importance  near  the  coast .  Each  animal 
costs  10  peso*  ($3)  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa,  to  which  fodder  and  bedding 
must  be  added.  The  livery  stable  senora— it  is  a  lady  in  this  case— is  entirely  respon- 
sible and  trustworthy,    A  bai^ain  struck  with  her  will  be  kept. 

In  Honduras  the  mozo  (servant)  who  acts  as  guide  and  looks  after  the  animals  receives 
the  same  reward  as  the  price  of  a  mule.  He  does  not  need  a  bestia  of  his  own,  butalways 
runs  alone  on  foot,  keeping  up  a  dull  or  a  smart  pace  for  hours,  and  able  to  cover  20 
to  40  miles  a  day  without  exhaustion.   They  are  as  a  rule  good  faitiifol  boys,  they  know 


every  step  of  the  way  in  daylight  or  darkness,  they  are  acquainted  with  ttie  peqde 
along  die  road  who  have  aoooounodatmsior  travelers,  and  they  are  helpful  in  many 

respects. 

The  distance  from  San  liorenzo  to  Teguc^lpa  is  about  60  miles  (96  kilometers). 
When  the  road  was  built  it  was  splendid  and  automobiles  bowled  along  over  it  within 
twenty-four  hours.  When  I  last  negotiated  it,  however,  it  was  sadly  in  need  of 
repair,  and  in  places  it  was  simply  impassable  for  anything  less  substantial  than  a 
native  oxcart.  I  understand  that  the  Government  is  now  reconstructing  the  road,  so 
that  the  automobile  service  can  be  resumed.  I  advise  the  traveler,  nevertheless, 
to  prepare  for  the  steady  mule,  as  sure  to  get  him  there. 

A  good  horseman,  well  equipped  and  seasoned,  may  do  the  distance  in  two  days— 
ttiat  is,  from  early  morning  of  the  first  day  to  the  evening  of  the  second  day;  it  has  been 
done  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  but  that  is  "going  some."   The  usual  arrange- 
ment is  to  leave  San  Lorenzo,  where  there  is  a  funny  little  tavern,  with  simple  cot 
beds  and  meals  at  all  hours,  before  sunrise;  that  brings  the  traveler  to  Pespire  abont 
10.30  a.  m.    Here  breakfast  is  taken  and  a  rest  till  eariy  afternoon,  as  Pespire  is  awful 
hot.   The  meal  is  respectable,  and  that's  all.  Flam  Fsapife  is  a  hmg,  hard  jaunt 
uphill,  with  some  beautiful  sceneiy  as  consolation,  to  La  Vmta,  whidi  I  mjmU 
reached  at  a  littte  after  10  at  ni^t.  Good  lest  and  lebedunmt  in  this  nther  pietty 
village  are  the  rule.  It  giowa  cold  at  flus  elevatiea,  for  «m  nad  has  by  this  tina 
climbed  to  2,500  feet,  a  blanket  being  necessary  at  ni^t»  and  evm  at  midday  tte 
sun  is  not  uncomfortable.  This  day  is  die  haxdest.  lie  eeocmd  day  finds  load 
better,  while  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  tower,  coast  portion,  are  Irft  behind* 

From  La  Venta  onward  it  is  iqphill  and  down  dale  about  all  the  way.  I  started 
just  before  snniiseireadungSabanaGnnde  lor  sneadybreakfi^  From  this  place, 
whidh  is  a  tovdy  oasb  among  the  mountains,  there  are  kilometer  stones,  beginning 
at  number  S5,  to  marie  the  way  to  Tegucigalpa.  This  is  at  the  edge  of  the  mining 
i«^on,  but  lew  habitations  are  passed,  as  the  land  is  not  very  fertile  hereabouts.  In 
fact,  the  southern  side  of  the  capital,  although  much  the  more  traveled,  is  by  no  means 
the  richer  agriculturally;  north  of  the  capital,  especially  beyond  Comayagua  Valley, 
astonishingly  rich  gmaing  and  farm  hmds  are  in  evidence,  with  sum  yet  not  numer- 
ous native  villages. 

Honduras  is  lonely,  triste  as  the  Spanish  say,  and  no  portion  of  the  Republic 
illustrates  the  feeling  stronger  than  this  great,  winding  road  to  T^cigalj^.  I  went 
along  it  by  moonlight  one  night,  dipping  deep  into  a  valley  through  june  forests, 
rising  over  the  mountain  to  the  dividing  line  beyond  which  lay  anotfaw  deep  bar- 
ranca. The  moon,  bright  as  it  can  be  only  in  (he  Tropics,  flooded  the  hig^  ridges 
with  silver,  leaving  in  utter  mist  hden  Macknees  flie  stteti*eB  tibioag^  iriiidi  I  had 
to  pass.  Never  the  sign  of  a  hut  or  hamlet;  no  sound,  even,  to  disturb  Aa^  stiBness 
except  the  stsady  footfall  of  the  mule  that  carried  me.  It  ivaa  nwe  hsqpiiing.  I 
hardly  dared  speak  to  my  moso,  i^odding  aioDg  n  iew  paces  in  advance.  When  I 
lit  myd^aretts  down  in  the  vaUqragiin  ttie  flame  startled  me,  and  I  thought  of  the 
devil's  tryst  in  Der  IMsdlAtE,  and  began  to  wonder  wlAtever  had  Inought  me  hm. 
Then  I  eliinbed  800  feet  again,  in  scarcely  40  minutes,  windii^  up  and  up  to  an- 
ottier  ridge.  Clear  to  the  east  was  a  faint  break  on  the  horizon,  which  even  the  moon 
could  not  hide.  Before  I  knew  it  the  sun  had  risen.  Ahead  of  me  stretched  the  last 
portion  of  the  road,  downhill  now  most  of  the  way,  with  houses  scattered  here  and 
there.  My  mozo  pointed  a  familiar  finger  to  the  shimmering  roofs  of  Tegucigalpa. 
He  had  never  seen  a  railway  train  nor  a  trolley  car,  and  was  blissfully  ignorant  of 
the  benefits  of  our  indiistrial  civilization,  but  that  was  to  him  la  capital. 

Then  I  woke  from  my  medieval  dreams  and  realized  what  reason  1  had  had  for 
coming.  It  was  commerce;  I  was  on  the  spot  to  learn  what  the  markets  were, 
what  the  people  wanted,  and  whether  the  United  States  could  offer  anything  the  pur- 


chaseis  of  Coitml  Ameiica  would  buy.  I  was  sot  ashamed  of  my  poetry,  but  I  was 
^sain  in  the  tvraitiedi  cmtiuy,  irtiere  poetry  and  buameiB  can  be  combined,  and  I 
was  about  to  entor  the  only  capital  d  latin  America  whK^  had  nev^  heaid  the 
whistle  fsom  a  locometii^. 

But  my  space  is  exhausted.  It  has  taken  me  i»aeticalfy  a  weeic  from  La  TTaicm  to 
Tegucigalpa;  4  weeks  were  given  to  Salvador;  9  weeks  be&m  tiiat  I  left  New 
Orleans— 14  weeks  in  all,  and  I  still  must  make  the  trip  across  country  to  Cortes 
and  thence  to  and  through  Guatemala.  All  this,  however,  I  shall  try  to  tell  about 
in  my  next  and  last  letter,  and  end  it  with  a  iew  hiate  about  huninnns  in  jprnifttal, 
and  the  manner  of  going  after  it. 

Vxajano.  . 


To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir.  I  fancy  that  my  traveling  friend  will  say,  when  he  reads  my  last  letter 
describing  the  conditions  under  which  he  must  go  to  Tegucigalpa,  *'Thank  goodness, 
that's  over."  But  I  must  not  allow  him  to  congratulate  himself  too  soon.  I  can  only 
reply,  '^Cheer  up,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come!"  Which  is  the  simple  truth,  because  the 
trip  from  T^ucigalpa  to  Cortes  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  is  the  roughest  route  of 
routine  travel  in  Central  America.  Anything  more  primitive  becomes,  practically 
peakisng,  breaking  one's  way  into  the  wilderness. 

But  what  is  he  going  to  do  about  it?  To  be  thorough,  he  should  not  omit  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  and  once  in  Tegucigalpa,  it  would  be  foolish  to  go  back  to  Amapala 
over  the  same  road.  I  have  known  people  to  do  this,  however,  and  then  to  take 
steamer  to  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  cross  that  Republic  to  Barrios,  and  catch  a  steamer 
from  there  to  Cortes,  a  trip  of  at  least  14  days'  hard  traveling,  two  of  which  must  be  in 
the  saddle.  Compared  to  the  stm^ht  north  road  of  six  days  in  the  saddle,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time.  Overland  is  no  trip  ftar  a  woman;  althou^,  on  the  oflmhand,  I  have  known 
them  to  make  it  in  14  days  or  even  less.  But  perhaps  I  can  make  the  journey  cleamr 
when  I  come  to  it.    Let  me  get  back  to  where  the  start  is  made. 

Tegucigalpa  is  a  city  of  about  40,000  inhabitants,  counting  the  adjoining  neighbor- 
hood, which  includes  several  mining  camps  and  a  few  suburban  settlements.    It  is 
the  center  of  Honduras  social  and  political  life,  and  in  reality  exercises  considerable 
influence  over  business  and  commercial  activity  in  all  the  country.    The  best  stores 
are  here,  ajid  almost  all  retail  supplies  for  interior  towns  are  purchased  in  them, 
although  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  importing  houses  at  Amapala.    It  is  a 
gr^t  mistake  neve^heless  to  assume  that  on  that  account  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
visiting  Tegucigalpa.  The  stwes  and  merchants  in  that  city  set  or  follow  the  fashions, 
and  <rften  buy  for  their  trade  articles  not  fumidied  by  the  importing  agents,  because 
Ibese  agents  handle  staples  chiefly  and  do  not  always  know  what  is  wanted  according 
to  the  styles  wr  seascms,  while  the  letaOers  most  certainly  do  know,  Thaf  s  their 
business. 

My  advice  is,  therefore,  that  Tegucigalpa  ougjit  to  be  visited  by  the  salennan. 
Germans  go  there  regulw-ly,  but  Americans  are  rarely  seen,  more's  the  pity.  Theie 
is  a  small  American  colony  in  the  city  and  many  American  employees  in  the  near-by 

mining  camp.  If  they  had  the  opportunity  to  purchase  home-made  goods,  instead  of 
foreign  stuff,  they  would  do  so.  As  it  is  now,  about  the  only  choice  offered  in  the  entire 
region  is  between  English,  German,  or  French  articles,  which  are  in  themselves  worth 
the  price,  but  do  not  meet  the  demand  which  the  United  States  can  so  easily  supply. 

It  is  another  matter,  however,  to  decide  whether  to  try  for  such  isolated  towns  as 
Danli  to  the  southeast,  Jutigalpa  to  the  northeast,  Yoro  to  the  north,  or  a  few  smaller 


places  to  the  west.  I  should  say  **No,*'  For  the  present  these  side  trips  would  be  too 
costly,  and  in  all  probability  the  large  dealers  in  the  capital,  some  of  whom  I  know 
have  branches  in  the  interior,  would  satisfactorily  extend  the  markS»t  in  that  direction. 
The  iHrincipal  point  gained  is  toeetsblidi  a  center  of  lotnmcein  tihe  B^NiUic,  and 
this  is  best  aecomplidied  ri^t  in  T^:ucigalpa. 

So,  thet^ore,  let's  be  im  die  move  towud  Cortes.  Hllie  alert  tcaveliiw  man  studies 
die  Gountry  in  tibis  way,  he  will  cUseover  many  Hiingi  needed  by  the  natives,  no  BMltsr 
how  poor  end  meager  their  lives  ai^ear.  lliere  is  really  no  aumuiactnring  activity 
in  all  the  SepuUic.  Thm  feeffie  produce  nothing  beyond  what  they  can  piece 
together  in  their  homes,  yet  they  can  buy  and  pay  for  imported  supplies,  as  is  proved 
by  the  sig^t  and  sound  of  sewing  machines  in  hamlets  of  the  most  lowly  kind.  I 
haven'tfound  that  trade  knocks  ataman'sdoor  vayhavd;  itcan  always  be  developed, 
but  some  one  must  hustle  for  it. 

After  all,  the  best  argument  for  the  trip  to  the  north  coast  instead  of  the  return 
southward  through  Amapala  is  that  between  T^ucigalpa  and  Cortes  the  richest 
portion  of  the  Republic  is  crossed,  and  in  this  section  whatever  railroad  is  built  in  the 
future  is  bound  to  be  located.  In  addition  to  which,  the  trip  brings  one  out  past  the 
town  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  the  interesting  American  settlement  not  far  from  Cortes,  and 
offers  a  chance  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  here. 

I  have  made  the  journey  fnmi  Tegucigalpa  to  Pinuenta  in  mx  days.  It  can  be 
made,  by  a  little  extra  effort,  in  five  d^ni.  Good  tavelm  freqoently  make  it  in  four 
days,  and  I  heard  <rf  mie  instance,  whidki  I  thoioug^y  bdieve»  when  a  ni^ive  boy, 
urged  by  the  offer <rf  a  M  reward,  reaiAed  fhe  capital  on  the  eveningd'ttie  seomd  day, 
having  left  Pfmienta  about  sunrise.  This  was  on  foot,  however,  for  the  motos  in  Hon- 
duras, as  I  said  before,  run  along  4he  mountain  traib  and  make  bettw  time  this  way 
than  tf  thsy  weutonhomoranilefaack.  But  six  daysisthe  saner  reckoning,  omitting, 
of  course,  any  ssrieus  attempt  to  do  businessalong  the  way.  Ifsaksaie  to  be  discussed, 
it  will  take  two  or  more  days  and  probably  a  week  longer. 

It  is  about  180  miles  (290  kilometers)  or  as  they  reckon  in  Central  America,  calling 
2J  miles  a  league,  about  72  leagues  from  T^ucigalpa  to  Pimienta.  Please  don't 
laugh  at  the  repetition  of  the  word  "about.*'  The  traveler  in  Central  America,  and 
for  all  I  can  hear  in  all  Latin  America,  learns  to  take  philosophically  the  native  state- 
ment of  poco  mas  6  memos  (a  little  more  or  less),  or  to  smile  when,  after  having  been 
jogging  along  for  an  hour  to  a  place  said  to  be  4  leagues  away,  to  hear  from  the  chance 
passenger  on  the  road  that  that  very  place  is  now  5  leagues  farther  on.  Anyhow, 
I  base  my  estimation  on  personal  experience,  on  careful  computation  by  other  Yan- 
kees who  have  made  the  trip,  and  on  the  aosertion  of  Hie  mosos  ^riio  Imve  an  acute 
feeling  of  distance..  I  am  porfectly  satisfied  to  atidc  to  this  distance  until  a  surveyor 
measures  it  by  scientific  instruments. 

The  traveler,  besides  the  outfit  I  moitimied  in  my  first  letter,  must  ptovide  himsdf 
with  hh  own  hasunock,  a  btaaket,  and  a  revolver.  The  saddle  and  padc  nudes  he 
can  hire  beitt  a  retpeosB^  rtabte  ksieper  in  Tegud^ 

Ihe  moms  to  aooompany  the  animals.  A  man  traveling  light  nmy  buy  his  horse  or 
mule,  but  that  would  be  ioolidineBs,  and  he  would  lose  time  and  money  in  the  lo«g 
run.   I'll  explain  the  reason  for  all  three  of  these  pioneer  articles. 

The  hammock  is  essential  for  the  comfort  and  decency  demanded  by  the  respectable 
traveler.  There  are  five  nights  on  the  road.  In  only  two  of  the  stopping  places  are 
beds  obtainable,  and  even  then  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Other  travelers  may 
arrive  before  you  do,  and  they  may  be  quartered  in  these  beds,  or  you  may  not  like 
the  beds.  One's  own  hammock,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  one's  own,  and  relatively 
clean.  The  native  cottages  are  simple  affairs,  and  the  inhabitants  probably  possess 
one  or  more  beds,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  that  he  or  she  vacate  the  bed,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  no  hotels  on  the  way  and  that  every  night's  lodging  is 
a  matter  of  courtesy  and  not  a  commercial  transaction,  although  of  course  it  ia  paid  for. 


The' same  rale  applies  to  the  blaoket.  Every  iiig^t  <d  the  five  is  ooM.  In  Pm- 
tecdoa,  very  cold,  fior  the  altitude  is  way  ahove  4,000  feet,  and  to  wmp  one's  self  in 
a  warm  blanket  is  aecessaiy  tat  comfort.  This  is  the  <mly  safe  nde. 

Aa  to  a  revolver,  there  may  be  some  a^puarat.  I  have  traveled  in  most  psrts  of 

Central  America  and  Mexico  with  no  weapon  whatever,  and  yet,  in  some  of  the  wilder 
sections,  like  this  in  Honduras,  brigands  are  occasionally  met,  ot  lalher  are  certainly 
prowling  around.  They  rarely  molest  a  foreigner.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  the  natives  undoubtedly  have  more  respect  for  the  traveler  who 
is  armed.  It  always  seems  ridiculous,  but  I  yield  to  custom  '^^'\  cany  a  zevc^v^* 
The  next  fellow  may  do  as  he  pleases. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  money  of  Honduras.  From  Amapala  to  Tegucigalpa  almost 
any  money  will  pass,  as  Central  American  paper  or  especially  United  States  gold, 
can  be  exchanged  at  the  port  for  native  currency.  From  Tegucigalpa  to  Cortes  the 
natives  und^atand  only  local  money.  A  peso  silver,  in  Honduras,  is  nominally 
wofOi  10^  gfiid.  Actually  it*fluctnates  at  280  or  above;  that  is  to  say,  |1  United 
States  gold  will  buy  2  puo$  mod  80  trnkntos  paper,  moro  or  less,  according  to  endiange. 
On  the  way  north,  as  far  at  least  as  Goniayagua,  paper  jMot  with  silver  bactiens  are 
psefemd  and  must  be  used*  bat  it  is  wise  to  have  the  bank  not^ 
in  San  F«dro  Snfai  and  Cattm.  Any  bumness  house  will  «pkin  tiiis  detail.  The 
closer  me  comes  to  Cortes  the  more  cuimcy  in  Guatemala  silver  is  used.  This  is 
a  funny  state  of  affairs,  because  this  same  silver,  although  ^ferred  in  Honduras* 
has  practically  no  value  whatever  in  Guatemalai  and  once  across  the  border  is  worth 
only  what  the  traveler  can  sell  it  for,  which  is  precious  little.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  it  while  in  Hondmas,  and  to  trust  to  United  States  gold  until  leachi]^ 
Guatemala  City. 

But  to  begin  the  jotuney .  I  give  my  itinerary  day  by  day,  and  diall  go  into  detail 
only  where  necessary. 

First  day:  Tegucigalpa  to  Proteccion,  36  miles,  leaving  at  6  a.  m.,  over  a  winding 
mule  trail  toward  the  north;  elevation  8.30  a.  m.  4,500  feet,  descending  gradually  to 
Tamara,  a  hamlet  where  luncheon  is  taken.  Now  the  road  crosses  and  recroBsee  the 
Bio  Hambre,  up  the  valley  to  4,500  fset  again  at  4.30  p.  m.,  and  again  up  and  down 
tiJI  5^  p.  m.  al  ntoteccfani  at  Hbe  same  elevation;  a  village  wbm  a  hoqntable  <dd 
wman  grmts  food  and  lodging,  i.  e.,  petmiarifln  to  sUng  a  hammorir  and  to  cqkwI 
nader  one's  blanks  at  8^  p.  m.,  tiiedoat, 

Seeood  day:  Froteeeion  to  OooMgngna,  M  miles,  starting  at  6  a.  m.  just  at  sunrise. 
The  day  before,  tmvelii^  im  loog^  in  vaUeys  and  with  Uttle  si^ 
the  outskirtB  of  the  capital  had  ben  behind.  To-day  it  asmed  at  fizst  wone  than 
yesterday.  Rocks  are  everyiAm,  the  path  only  between  the  stones  for  an  hour,  and 
then  be^ns  a  steep  descent  of  1,000  feet,  better  undertaken  on  foot  for  comfort  and  to 
relieve  the  mules,  into  the  valley  of  Comayagua,  a  wonderful  expression  of  nature,  40 
miles  long  I  should  reckon,  and  25  miles  broad.  It  is  fertile  at  all  periods,  but  dry 
in  the  dry  season,  yet  irrigation,  which  should  be  easy  enough,  would  work  wonders  for 
com,  cattle,  sugar  and  similar  crops.    Flores  is  a  desolate  hamlet  at  the  edge  of  the 

valley,  away  from  the  rocks  that  form  the  cliff-like  sides  down  which  we  came.  Flores 
is  half  way,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  being  on  level  ground,  hot  and  lonely  till  the 
ruins  of  the  original  Comayagua  are  in  sight,  once  the  capital  of  Honduras.  Comayagua 
we  reached  at  4.30  p.  m.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  abundant  water,  several  good  sized 
shops,  and  the  center  of  all  the  business  in  the  neighborhood.  It  might  be  a  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants  instead  of  the  meager  7,000  or  8,000  claimed,  and  will  some  day 
be  worthy  of  its  ancient  glory.  Elevation  2,500  feet. 

Third  day:  Ckmiayagua  to  Cuevas,  30  milea,  leaving  at  6.30  a*  m.  to  anive  at  5.15 
p.ni.  Yonmitfttafcemy  wQtdlnritttwtthenorthhalfof  IheBepubUciaa^^ 
thnea  nune  fertile  than  the  mmOi  half,  and  intnHMiiiuraMy  hbUsr  watand.  The  moaM 
(aervant  boys)  asaert  that  Ami  ninnii«  water  ia  all  pom  and  aweet,  and  X  have  drunk 
Ama  many  ol  tile  ipriii^flAdriveawili^  On  thia  day's  jonm^  every 

*nTfiTlnaaae* 


variety  of  scenery,  from  Tropic  banana  groves  with  palms  and  ferns,  to  heavy  pine 
forests  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  is  passed.  One  drop  I  have  measured  is  1,200  feet, 
where  the  river  Umuya  is  crossed,  but  Cuevas  is  2,100  feet  up  on  the  top  (rf  ahill,  like 
a  fortress  commanding  the  valley  below. 

Fourth  day:  Cuevas  to  Miambar,  only  18  miles,  but  called  by  the  boys  the  worst  day 
of  all,  because  of  the  steep  hill  climbing.  We  left  at  7.40  a.  m.  and  arrived  at  Miambar 
2  p.  m.,  elevation  1,600  feet.  Pine  on  the  mountain  side,  Tropics  in  the  valley,  up 
hill  or  down  dale  all  the  way,  a  few  more  villages  in  sight  and  more  signs  of  farming,  but 
no  real  industry,  only  com  fields,  catUe,  and  pigs. 

fifth  day:  Miambar  to  Santa  de  Yojoa,  30  nules.  Left  at  4  a.m.  to  arrive  at 
4.SII  p.  m*  The  moat  beaotifDl  day  of  all.  Tropics,  pine,  rocks,  and  meadows,  at 
devatiflna  from  1,500  faet  to  2,500  fset,  bnt  Santa  Cms  is  1,800  feet  m  a  fine  vall^, 
perfsetlyamted  for  braeding  and  tearing  fiftt  cattle.  Thefeisaaottkernwdtowaidthe 
weat,  primed  by  some,  but  ao  far  as  I  can  see  theieia  no  choice,  one  bring  no  bet^ 
Of  worse  than  the  other,  although  the  Santa  Crux  road  is  the  move  popular.  For  the 
last  two  hours  of  the  jootn^y,  at  an  elevation  irf  about  2,000  feet,  there  aie  vistas  like 
the  rich  fields  of  Arkansas,  red  soil  and  deep  grass,  and  at  times  I  have  been  leminded 
unmistakably  of  the  meadows  of  Kent,  in  England,  except  for  lack  of  villages  and  of 
the  peaceful  signs  of  country  habitation.  One  of  the  natives  told  me  that  yeaia  ago 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  much  better  cultivated,  but  that  nowadays  many 
ranches  have  been  abandoned,  the  only  hope  of  renewed  activity  being  in  the  loi^ 
deferred  but  ever  expected  railway  extension  from  Pimienta  to  the  interior. 

Sixth  day:  Santa  Cruz  to  Pimienta,  30  miles.  Left  at  6  a.  m.  and  crossed  to  Pimi- 
enta on  the  Ulua  River,  the  biggest  in  Honduras,  at  a  few  minutes  after  4  p.  m.  The 
road,  after  staying  on  the  plateau  for  over  an  hour,  drops  steeply  to  800  feet  into  the 
really  truly  Tropics.  Sugar,  a  few  bananas,  and  cattle;  plenty  of  water,  and  the  rest 
of  it  jungle,  so  thick  that  a  machete  is  needed  5  feet  oE  the  road.  This  is  newly  built, 
and  Asms  it,  but  Findoata  ia  so  near  that  the  hut  few  ndles  <rf  hardship  pass  quickly 
enougli.  We  are  ckae  to  Aaafflican  civiliaation  now,  and  begin  to  dream  of  beds,  shops, 
andbnainowidtoce  nottiing  forthe  four  days  uStet  leaving  Comayagua  can  remind  me 
of  whatever  brought  me  here. 

Hie  coat  for  eadi  mnle  and  boy  has  been  about  W  j»eaot  ($18  gold),  and  say  |2  gold 
aday  forallextma. 

Pimienta  is  the  present  teiminQB  of  the  Henduraa  Railway  (National),  57  mike  (90 
kiloraeten)  from  Cortes.  SteammcanidyonlheinualUver  as  far  aa  lida  point,aad 

when  the  spring  freshets  are  not  tearii^  things  to  pieces,  they  keep  active  in  catqring* 
fruit  or  hardwoods  from  here  to  the  coast.  I  have  crossed  the  river  in  a  dugout,  but 
'  those  who  live  on  its  banks  say  that  in  the  many  aeaaon  it  is  all  one's  life  is  worth  trying 
to  do  so  until  the  water  goes  down .  No  business  here,  either,  so  it  is  best  to  hurry  on 
to  San  Pedro  Sula,  19  miles  (30  kilometers)  toward  the  north,  and  37  milea  (60  ^le- 
meters)  from  the  terminus,  Puerto  Cortes,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

San  Pedro  Sula  is  worth  while,  and  the  many  good  American  residents  living  in  the 
place  welcome  the  traveler.  Their  panic  of  1906  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  although 
the  boom  of  earlier  days  has  quieted,  the  town  and  its  surroundings  are  yet  sure  of 
normal  and  healthy  progress. 

Cortes  is  a  vanti^e  ground  for  this  part  of  the  Caribbean  coast.   Eastward  are  the 
porta  of  Tela,  Ceiba,  Iiiona*  and  Trujillo,  which  can  be  visited  by  means  of  local 
achponaia  or  launches,  while  towaid  the  west  are  the  two  ports  of  Guatemala— Livings- 
ton and  Baaiaa'--Hmly  a  km  hom  away  by  frequent  staamers  bom  New  Oileana  to 
or  from  Cortes. 

I  shall  not  take  up  mnch  ot  yomr  time  in  diaeasBbv  the  Bepnbfie  of  Gmrtemak. 
It  is  getting  to  be  wdl  known,  ajppracialed,  and  tmvebd.  Almoat  aU  available 
tatiitory  ia  an^mdiahle  by  the  milwaya,  and  ftf  intaiar  tomia  tte  qidtn  ei 
aeoaaa  by  alii^  wi^SO%  er  An  laitl^  mle. 


From  Livingston,  for  example,  which  is  now  regularly  scheduled  by  steamers 
from  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  traffic  is  carried  on  by  lighter  steamers  passing  up 
Lake  Isabal  and  by  a  short  railway  extending  toward  the  northwest.  This  is  the 
nearest  way  to  reach  Coban,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  in  central 
Guatemala.  The  ordinary  traveler  seld<»n  goes  there,  however.  To  the  aoath  a 
railway  connecting  with  steamesB  at  Banios  and  offering  a  daily  service— again 
sanrise  trains— takes  you  to  the  capital,  Guatemala  City,  in  about  10  houis,  fnm 

which  another  line  goes  to  the  port  of  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  or  westward  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  almost  to  the  Mexican  frontier.* 

To  Guatemala  City  mxist  be  given  at  least  one  week,  but  two  weeks  are  none  too 
much.  Then  there  are  Antigua,  5  houra  away  by  stage  coadi;  Mazattenaiigo.  to 
the  west,  Retalhuleu  and  Gaballo  Blanco  toward  Ghampmco  <m  llie  coasts  both  towns 
becoming  important  cm  account  of  ttie  api»oadi  oi  the  Fan  American  Railway  over 
the  Suchiate  Bivw  between  Meodco  and  Qnatemi^;  thqr  wiU  be  busy  places  and 
worth  careful  attrition  when  tiavel  from  one  capital— Mezieo  and  Guatemala— to 
the  ottier  is  made  possible  by  rail  connection.  Queialt^iangOy  up  in  tfie  mountains 
above  these  places,  will  take  three  or  four  days  more.  I  can  put  a  conservative 
limit,  therefore,  cm  all  of  Gitttmnala  of  three  weeksi  but  even  then  the  field  is  by  no 
means  covered. 

Of  the  money  of  Guatemala  I  am  rather  afraid  to  speak,  because  it  is  so  apt  to  be 
changed  before  this  is  read.  When  I  last  was  there  only  paper  pesos  were  in  circu- 
lation, silver  money  of  the  country's  coinage  being,  as  I  said  in  Honduras,  unrecog- 
nized by  the  people,  although  used  in  that  next-door  neighbor.  The  paper  peso 
should  be  equal  to  a  silver  peso  of  the  foiu*  other  silver  Republics — 38  cents  and  a 

fraction  gold— but  it  isn't.  Its  depreciation  was  such  that  it  was  worth  about  6  cents 
gold,  all  payn^ents  being  made  on  that  basis.  Local  prices  are  in  this  paper  currency, 
so  that  living  is  cheap,  but  importations  are  priced  in  gold  values,  so  that  such  values 
appear  excessive.  The  merchant  must  judge  accordingly.  This  awkmid  amdition 
is  bound  to  be  remedied  within  a  short  time,  however,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines, 
and  then  I  warn  the  American  manufacturar  that  if  he  hasn't  top*  his  eyes  m  Quate- 
mala,  he  will  have  ovododtod  a  sidendid  market  f<»  his  future  trade. 

Now  let  me  sum  up,  Mr.  Editor,  because  I  feel  that  I  am  steetching  these  letters 
to  an  unwiddy  lei^  and  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the  pages  of  your  qplendid  Bvuxom 

by  unreadable  matter. 

Guatemala  can  d  couxse  be  visited  by  itself,  and  I  advise  the  novice,  who  knows 
nothing  of  Latin  America,  to  try  first  either  this  country  or  Costa  Rica  alone.  The 
time  aOowance  should  be  six  weeks  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and  return,  for 
eith^  country,  <«r  say,  10  ^eeks  for  both  of  them  together,  as  it  is  not  hard  to  cover 
both  (tf  them  in  one  trip,  taking  steamer  along  the  Pacific  aide  or  recroFsing  one  Repub- 
lic to  find  a  steamer  on  the  Atlantic  side  plying  between  Limon  and  Barrios. 

But  I  started  out  to  break  the  illusion  of  my  friend  who  was  going  to  '*do  Central 
America  in  three  months."  It  simply  can  not  be  done  decently.  In  my  last  itinerary- 
I  had  used  up  14  weeks  in  reaching  Tegucigalpa.  Two  weeks  is  a  modest  limit 
between  the  capital  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  City,  if  any  effort  is  made  to  sell 
goods,  and  that's  what  he  would  be  there  for,  I  fancy.  Three  weeks  more  for  Guate- 
mala, and  one  week  on  the  home  trip.  Six  and  14  make  20,  which  is  neater  5  monliis 
than  3,  and  close  reckoning  at  that.  Even  such  traveling  does  not  cover  all  «i  Cmtial 
America,  for  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua— Bluefidds-and  Beliaein  BritiA  BmAmtB, 
are  active  buying  towns,  if  worked  right;  birt  these  phu»  can  not  well  be  induded 
in  such  a  Central  American  schedule  as  this,  so  I  rant  them  from  conridmtion. 

Twenty  weeks  takes  in  all  ofCentml  America  in  cnae  trip.  Nothing  less  wiU  readi 
the  teiritiffy  satisbctorily.  Salvador  can  be  vinited  alone,  if  desired,  by  the  newly 
<»ganiaed  service  thiou^  Ae  City  of  Mexieo  (or  V«cru*),  8  days  from  New  York, 

*The  bridg^e  across  the  Snchiate  RWer  is  now  completed  and  constrnction  U  pTOgwmlng 
toward  the  main  line  of  the  Guatemala  railway.  Work  has  Imm  h^guu  itlso  on  the  liee  to 
Qmialtenanffo  irem  San  FeUps. 


but  even  that  means  6  wedos  to  one  BepnUie  abme,  while  I  have  covwed  th«i 
all  in  my  scheme  of  20.* 

I  have  said  little  about  the  cost,  because  that  differs  according  to  the  individual, 
the  goods  he  carries,  and  the  character  of  merchants  with  whom  he  expects  to  deal. 
Twenty  weeks  contain  140  days;  estimate  $10  gold  a  day,  or  $1,500  in  all,  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  hugely  generous  allowance  is  made,  which  should  embrace  erything 
and  leave  the  traveler  free  from  worry  about  emergencies  that  might  ari^^e.  I  5?peak 
only  of  travel  in  the  dry  season — December  to  April — for  in  other  months  the  expense 
of  time  and  money  will  surely  exceed  this  limit. 

Will  it  pay?  This  is  of  course  the  first  question  to  be  asked  in  conridering  any 
such  venture.  Erom  my  own  experience  I  shall  answw,  yee.  F^faaps  not  the 
fimt  time,  however.  Yel  I  tibdnk  the  right  man,  making  friends  and  dmnonstmting 
the  fflcceUenI  quality  ct  his  waiee,  can  meet  theee  expenses.  Bot  the  great  gain 
will  be  to  eslaUidi  amaiket,  whadi  is  deddedlymese  easily  developed  on  the  second 
trip,  and  sobeequenily.  Keep  at  it— just  as  a  mm  would  in  the  States.  HiIb  Is 
the  best  and  in  fact  the  only  rule*  The  man  who  hopes  to  sdl  just  once,  with  only 
a  diglit  prapect  of  tempting  the  market  another  time,  should  leave  it  akme. 

Now,  what  to  sell?  Almost  anything.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  even  pianos  mi^^t 
turn  out  profitable,  but  I  wouldn't  advise  a  person  to  try  that  line  only.  The  people 
in  Central  America  are  musical  and  would  surely  take  to  phonographs.  But  the 
simpler  necessities  and  articles  approaching  to  luxuries  are  most  in  demand.  I  will 
not  presume  to  specify  what  particular  goods  to  offer.  Machiner>%  house  fittings, 
clothing,  tools,  canned  goods — in  a  word,  staples^  which  implies  the  immense  mass 
of  articles  wanted  by  Central  Americans,  and  at  present  supplied  to  a  liberal  extent 
by  Eiu-opean  exporters.  But  caution  must  be  observed  that  good  goods  are  shown 
and  delivered.  Even  a  native  can  be  fooled  only  once.  I  know  of  an  instance  in 
Central  America  where  barbed  wire  was  furnished  on  a  close  contract,  and  the  money 
paid  in  due  time,  but  the  inxe  lasted  scarcely  two  years,  and  is  to-day  a  standing 
advertJeeDmit  in  favor  of  Geiman  wire,  whiA  ten  years  wttkat  it  was  put  up  as  a  fmce 
ia  serving  its  purpose. 

But,  Ifr.  Editor,  I  must  dose.  IhadaotiaAendedtogoiBto  tihequeslioiiofmarketB 
and  methods.  I  see  you  have  headed  my  leltsn  '^Tmvding  notes,"  and  it  is  best 
to  limit  them  to  that  subject.  I  snreiy  am  gmteful  to  you  for  the  space  you  have 
given  me,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  reader  may  take  me  seriously  and  be  encoor- 
aged  to  trust  the  highways  and  byways  of  Central  America  in  his  ambition  to  expand 
our  American  trade  as  well  as  our  American  ideals.  The  people  there  like  Yankee 
goods.  They  will  buy  them,  but  as  a  rule  only  when  they  are  shown,  at  fint  hand 
by  a  man  who  knows  his  business. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  patience.  I  want  to  see  these  countries  better  known  and 
understood.  I  think  American  manufacturers  ought  to  make  earnest  efforts  to  meet 
their  wants.  It  can*t  be  done,  however,  by  catalogues  and  quotations.  If  the  money 
spent  in  postage  and  for  translations  were  put  into  a  personal  venture  of  the  kind  I 
have  tried  to  analyze,  I  know  that  the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  Central  America 
would  be  hastened  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 


*The  steamer  service  f  roui  Salim  Crnz  at  the  Pacific  termiaaa  ot  tbe  ^Maaatepec  RaUtwar 
U  aow  eatmded  lor  both  pasaaafers  asd  fcalfht  to  porta  in  Gwataamlii  SaHaiertgSiiiNigaaMa 


-TRAVBL  MAP  THROUGH  NICARAGUA,  SAI^VADOR,  AND  THE  INTERIOR  OF  HONDURAS.    THE  SOMD  LINES  SHOW^^^^ 

BE  NOTICED,  THEREFORE,  HOW  kuCH  TRAVEL  OVF  THE  RAILWAY  IS  NECESSARY  TO  REACH  SOKE  OF  THE  JCANY  IMPORTANT  COM- 
MERCIAL PLACES  IN- THESE  THREE  REPUBLICS. 
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